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ASHLAND: ITS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Leon Burt Baketel. 

Not yours, the paved streets and sidewalks wide 
Or lofty buildings towering to the sky ; 

No city ways to greet the passer-by, 

Or moneyed classes, with their pomp and pride. 
But yet, we love thee, Ashland, tho’ we roam 
To distant places,—wander where we will 

We feel the loss of what is dearer still, 

The subtle something which makes you our “ home.”’ 





N the heart of the old 
) Granite state, surround- 
ed by hills, which any- 
where else would be 
called mountains, lying 
in the beautiful valley of 


the Pemigewasset, is a small town. 





Small in name and population, but 
great in the men and heroes it has 
sent into all parts of the world to help 
make it better. This and more can 
be said of Ashland, which is one of 
the beauty spots of New Hampshire, 
and a thriving, enterprising post vil- 
lage. 

Ashland is noted in many ways, 
some being its manufactures, its de- 
lightful location and healthful cli- 
mate, its who, after being 
schooled in life here, have been sent 
out into the world and become great. 
Again one cannot overlook the ex- 


men, 


Alice P. Sargent. 


cellent facilities for summer outings, 
for here during the season, a large 
number of vacationists are to be 
found, either in the village, on the 
hills surrounding it, or on the banks 
of the beautiful Asquam lake which 
borders on the town limits. 

All the beauties and advantages of 
nature are not claimed for Ashland, 
but certainly it has its share. And 
this fact is deeply appreciated by all 
its residents and visitors. Its history 
follows : 

Ashland lies in the eastern part of 
Grafton county, and is bounded on 
the north and northeast by Holder- 
ness, on the south by New Hampton, 
in Belknap county, and west by Ply- 
mouth and Bridgewater. It is the 
smallest township in the county, hav- 
ing only 3,853 acres of improved 
land. Ashland was set off from the 
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Bird's-eye View of Ashiand, with Plymouth in 


southwest portion of Holderness and 
incorporated into a separate town- 
ship, July 1, 1868, and was then 
given the name in honor of the home 
of the great Henry Clay—Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

The settlements of Holderness were 
at this time around Lake Asquam, 
Ashland being then merely an after- 
thought. It came into notice first, 
however, by its falls, for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and then soon became 
the center of population. People be- 
gan}coming here to attend church 
and to do their marketing. Politi- 
cally, the town of Holderness was 
very ‘‘close,’’ and oft-times town- 
meeting would last three days, with 
voting as many different times. 

At this period the residents of this 
section asked to be set off from the 
‘* mother ’’—Holderness—and to be 
allowed to become a separate town- 
ship. Things then began to grow 
rather shady. Those residing in this 
‘‘flat-iron’’ district being unable to 


the Distance 


receive the desired permission, and 


therefore unable to secure the town- 
house or even town appropriations, 
a royal fight ensued and lasted some 
four weeks before the members of the 
General Court would grant the nec- 
essary permission for the incorpora- 
ation of a new township. Holder- 
ness always benefited from Ashland, 
and it cost them nothing to do it. 
The summer travel trade, which gov- 
erns Holderness so extensively, has 
placed it out of debt, while on the 
other hand, Ashland owes between 
thirty and forty thousand dollars. 
While there was a strong feeling at 
the time of the separation, it is doubt- 
ful if to-day a baker’s half dozen can 
be found who would favor a reunion 
of the two. In other words, perfect 
harmony exists between Holderness 
and its offspring, Ashland. 

This town came into existence as a 
new-born babe, naked. It had to 
assume from two thirds to three 
fourths of the debt of Holderness in 











order to free itself from her. What 
the town has now is the reward of 
hard labor, money well placed, good 
brains and plenty of perseverance. 
At this period Ashland had nothing, 
not even books in which to keep the 
town records. To-day they have an 
efficient fire department, excellent 
schools, a fine system of water works, 
which cost between thirty and forty 
thousand dollars, a public library 
with from three to four thousand vol- 
umes of excellent reading material, 
four churches, a variety of stores, 
hotels, all the secret societies, and, 
in truth, everything which goes to 
make up a lively, enterprising town. 
The town and its many visitors are 
greatly indebted to Col. Thomas P. 
Cheney for many of these improve- 
ments, as he was the originator and 


’” 


‘‘pusher’’ of many of them, carry- 


ing all to a successful termination. 
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The surface of the town is gener- 
ally rough and broken, though so 
diversified as to present very charm- 
ing scenery. Directly through the 
center of the town, from north to 
south, extends a ridge of highland 
called Christian Hill, from which the 
land slopes to Owl brook, a tributary 
of Squam river, and west to the Pemi- 
gewasset, which plays along its west- 
ern border. The scenery is greatly 
enhanced by a beautiful sheet of 
water known as Little Squam lake, 
which extends into the township 
from Holderness. Squam river, its 
outlet, flows in a southwesterly direc- 
tion, emptying into the Pemigewas- 
set and affording, in its course, grand 
water privileges, for the running of 
mills and factories. The soil is, by 
nature, hard, but, when properly cul- 
tivated, yields abundant crops. 

Railroad service here is excellent, 
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Snowing Engine and Dynamo 
this station ranking third in the long done. The Boston & Maine railroad 
list of stations of the White Moun- passes through the southwestern por- 
tains division, for the amount of work tion of the town, and, daily, eight 
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passenger trains stop, four going 
north and four south. The depot is 
a neat, cosy affair, and always be- 
speaks cleanliness and good man- 
agement. 

The population is 1,289, and to- 
day Ashland has two school dis- 
tricts, three common and five graded 
schools. All schools and furniture 
are valued at $19,600, and the eight 
women teachers receive an average 
monthly salary of $30.36. 

The Squam river, which is three 
miles long, is a wonder in itself as a 
power for the turning of wheels. It 
has as one of its principal features a 
fall of water with a drop of 112 feet, 
and contains seven dams. A look at 
the work done on the banks of this 
river, and with its aid, is an interest- 
ing item. Beginning with the first 
dam we find the Kusumpe Lumber 
Co. 

A little further down,. but con- 
trolled by the waters from the same 
dam, is the Electric Light company’s 
power house and the New Hampshire 
Fish Hatchery on the same point. 
Dam No. 2, H. H. Shepard lumber 
mill, Morrill’s grain mill, Fifield’s 
wood and iron establishment; dam 
No. 3; Hart’s woolen mills; No. 4, 
Knitting Co.; No. 5, abandoned 
glove shop, awaiting occupants; No. 
6, International Paper company’s 
three large mills, and No. 7, Collins 
& Co.’s leather-board mill. 

The New Hampshire Bureau of 
Labor, in its report for 1889 and 
1900, has this to say of Ashland: “It 
is charmingly located from a scenic 
standpoint and adjacent to the beau- 
tiful resorts that surround the crystal 
waters of the Asquam lake region ; 
it enjoys the excellent power fur- 
nished by the Squam river; its rail- 
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road facilities are of the best, and it 
has profitable industries, good busi- 
ness blocks, and other evidences of 
an up-to-date town. Its industries 
are varied in character, ranging from 
hosiery and woolen goods to leather- 
board, lumber, paper and paper- 
boxes. Nearly five hundred hands 
are employed in the mills and fac- 
tories. Ashland’s lumber industry is 





Soldiers Monument—Where it first stood. 


of no mean proportions, and the 
woolen mill does an active business. 
The International Paper company 
has three of its many mills here and 
turns out many tons of paper in the 
course of a year. Ashland is thrifty 
and growing, keeps in close touch 
with modern improvements, and of- 
fers every inducement for new indus- 
tries to settle within its hospitable 
domains.’’ 
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Free Baptist Church 


CHURCHES. 


Of the four churches in this town, 
the Free Baptist is the oldest, having 
been organized November 26, 1818. 
The present church structure was 
erected in 1834. The following have 
been the pastors of the church: Revs. 
John Pettengill, E. True, H. Web- 
ber, Mr. Newell, Sidney Frost, C. 
Purington, Mr. Sargent, Lewis Mal- 
vern, Thomas Tyrie, J. T. Ward, Mr. 
Dudley, Mr. Noyes, D. W. Davis, 
A. J. Eastman, E. E. Clarke, and the 
present pastor, J. Franklin Babb. 

Rev. J. Franklin Babb was born in 
Lowell, Mass., May 20, 1873. He is 
a lineal descendant of John Hancock, 
one of the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence, and is proud of the 
fact that he has had an ancestor in 
every war fought in this country since, 
before and including the French and 
Indian War. Mr. Babb has received 
a high school and academic educa- 
tion and intends to supplement this 
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with a full divinity course at an early 
date. He has served the Y. M.C. A.’s 
at Laconia and Keene as assistant 
general secretary, and has gained an 
enviable reputation as a reader. Mr. 
Babb came to the church, of which he 





Rev. J. Franklin Babb 


is pastor, as a supply, and was re- 
ceived as pastor on the first Sunday 
in February, 1897. In October of 
the same year he was married to the 
daughter of Deacon and Mrs. Arthur 
S. Ladd of Belmont, Miss Candace 
Potter. They have two children, 
John William and Paul Stewart. 

During the time that Mr. Babb has 
been with the church more than a 
thousand dollars has been expended 
on the property, and the organiza- 
tion is now in a prosperous condition. 
In 1900 he accepted a call to one of 
the Free Baptist churches in Lewis- 
ton, Me., but illness in the family 
prevented him from going. He says 
that his present pastorate has been a 
most happy one in all respects. 
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The next church organization to 
spring up here was that of the Con- 
gregational faith. They built a 
house of worship, but proved a “ weak 
sister.’ For nearly two years they 
stood alone, 1838-’40, and then took 
in the Universalists, they using the 
church every two weeks. In 1845 
the Methodist Episcopal church or- 
ganized, and used the church in com- 
pany with the two others, but in 
1853, or thereabouts, by the failure 
of Briggs’s mill, the three went out as 
churches. Then came St. Mark’s 
Episcopal church, and is the second 
oldest church society in the village. 
The Methodist Episcopal followed, 
and the Roman Catholic is the latest 
addition. 





St. Mark 


s Episcopal Churct 


St. MARK’s EpiscopaAL.—The his- 
tory of this parish began towards the 
latter part of the year 1789, or the 
first of 1790, at which time the Rev. 
Robert Fowle, B. A., of Newburyport, 
Mass., became the pastor. After his 
death no regular services were held 
until August 9, 1855, when Rev. J. R. 
Pierce became rector, continuing for 
a period covering five years. Next 
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came the Rev. Dexter Potter and 
during his pastorate the church was 
cleared from debt. He died April 2, 
1881, and was buried at Mt. Auburn. 
Rev. Henry Hazzard was the next 
rector, beginning his services in June, 
1863, remaining two years, and was 
followed by Rev. Howard F. Hill of 
Concord, who also stayed for two 
years. * Rev. Frederick M. Gray of 
Holderness school supplied until 
January, 1873, when Rev. Geo. G. 
Jones came for a period of nine 
months. Rev. Mr. Gray again sup- 
plied until September 1, 1884, when 
Rev. Lorin Webster became rector, 
remaining eight years. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. James Carmichael, Jr., 
of Montreal, who stayed but a year, 
returning again to Montreal. After 
him Rev. William Lloyd Himes, state 
missionary, supplied until December, 
1895. Then came Rev. Robert H. 
Ferguson who stayed two years, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. James 
Thompson, B. A., the present rector, 
who came in November, 1897. 

St. Mark’s was consecrated to the 
worship of Almighty God in a most 
appropriate manner by the former 
pastors, assisted by Bishop Chase, 
October 23, 1864. The complete his- 
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tory of this church would be an in- 
teresting item in the annals of the 
churches of New England. St. 
Mark’s is the second oldest parish in 
the diocese. 

Rev. James Thompson, B. A., 
was born in Bristol, in the Province 
of Quebec, Canada, March 17, 1865. 
His early education was obtained at 
the ‘‘Model school’’ of his native 
town, and the Bristol High school, 
securing from the latter a teacher’s 
certificate. Mr. Thompson then 
taught for a period of two years, 
after which he entered Lachute acad- 
emy, graduating from there into Mc- 
Gill university. Here he took the 
degree of ‘‘A. A.’’ in 1887. Aftera 
full art course the degree of ‘‘A. B.’’ 
was conferred upon him in the spring 
of 1893. <A year later and the Mon- 
treal Diocesan Theological college 
honored him with the degree of 
“S. T. L.’’ In 1894 he was or- 


dained deacon by Bishop Bond of 





Rev. James Thompson. 
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Montreal and by him was licensed to 
the parish of North Shefford and 
made warden in the eastern town- 
ship. In 1895 he was raised to 
‘* priesthood,’’ and a year later was 
called to Montreal to act as curate 
under Canon Dixon, who was rector 
of St. Jude’s parish. From there 
(1897) Mr. Thompson accepted the 
call to St. Mark’s parish, Ashland, 
his present position. 

He has been chaplain in the Ma- 
scons, ©. E. S., a2 5. ©. G. T. 
He has served as vice-president of 
the Intercollegiate Missionary Asso- 
ciation of Canada, also as secretary 
of the Diocesan Alumni of Montreal. 





Episcopal Chapel, Holderness 


In July, 1900, Mr. Thompson was 
married to Miss Grace T. Bailey of 
Malden, Mass., a former resident of 
this town, and a daughter of Hon. 
EK. F. Bailey. 

METHODIST EpiscopaL. — The 
youngest of the Protestant churches, 
the Methodist Episcopal church, was 
organized September 7, 1895, by Pre- 
siding Elder G. M. Curl. It had 
but six members. May 2 of that 
year Mr. Daniel C. Hill moved to 
Ashland from Plymouth, where he 
had been a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal church for a number of 
years, being connected with the offi- 
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View on Main Street, showing Post-office and Hughes & Brown's Store 


cial board, and soon decided to have 
Methodist preaching in this town. 
The first meeting was held in the 
town hall, June 21, Rev. John A. 
Bowler of Plymouth preaching, and 
was soon followed by the organiza- 
tion of the church. At the first 
quarterly conference, which was held 
September 7, 1896, Mr. Hill gave a 
building lot to the new church, and 
the erection of the building was im- 
mediately The work was 
rapidly pushed, and the new church 
was soon opened with a sermon by 
the new presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, the Rev. Dr. O. S. Baketel, 
under whose supervision most of the 
building work was conducted. 

At the conference of 1898 the Rev. 
E. C. E. Dorion was appointed to 
this charge, being its first resident 
pastor. 


begun. 


The edifice was dedicated 
June 9, of that year, the Rev. Mr. 
Bowler of Lowell, Mass., preaching 
the afternoon sermon, and the Rev. 


Dr. C. W. Rowley of Manchester 


preaching in the evening. Through 
the efforts of Dr. Baketel, nearly all 
of the church debt was raised at this 
service. ‘The church has continually 
grown in membership and in financial 
standing since its organization, and 
is to-day reckoned among the desir- 
able charges in the New Hampshire 
Conference. It has connected with 
it a strong ladies’ society, of which 
Mrs. Frank L. Hughes is president ; 
a good Epworth League, with Mr. 
George A. Ladd as president, and 
a Junior League, which is under 
the supervision of Miss Evangeline 
Dorion. Mr. Hill is the superinten- 
dent of the Sunday-school, and also 
looks after the home department. 
Rev. E. C. E. Dorion, the present 
pastor of the Methodist church, was 
born in Montreal, Canada, August 
19, 1872, the son of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Thomas A. Dorion. He is 
of Huguenot descent, and the third 
generation of Methodist ministers in 
the Dorion family. He was educated 
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in the schools both of Canada and the 
United States, his father’s labors tak- 
ing him, at different dates, into va- 
rious parts of the two countries. He 
was for several years in the news- 
paper business, being city editor of 
the Manchester irror when he de- 
cided to enter the ministry. Mr. 
Dorion was one of the founders of 
the Manchester Y. M. C. A., being 
for some years secretary of its board 
of directors. He has also been ac- 
tively identified with the Epworth 
League movement, and is now one of 
the members of the New Hampshire 
cabinet. He is also superintendent 
of Hedding Chautauqua, and at the 
last session of the New Hampshire 
annual conference was one of the as- 
sistant secretaries. He is a Mason, 


E. Dorior 


and is connected with the Good 
Templars. 

Mr. Dorion came to Ashland in 
1898, and has had three pleasant 
years in this appointment, being 
unanimously invited at the close of 
each year to continue in the present 
pastorate. Being the first resident 
pastor, the work has been mostly that 
of building and formation. He has 
been gratified in seeing his efforts 
blessed with success. 
unmarried. 

Rev. O. S. Baketel, D. D., presid- 
ing elder of Concord district, was 
born in Greentown, O., October 18, 
1849. He was graduated from Mt. 
Union college, Alliance, O., in the 
class of 1871. He was for years a 
member of the same church as Presi- 


Mr. Dorion is 
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Rev. O. S. Bakete!, 0. O 


dent (McKinley. His boyhood days 


were spent in Canton, O., where, 
for a year, he was a pupil of 
Miss Anna McKinley, a sister of 


the president. Dr. Baketel began 
preaching in 1870, and has been in 
continuous service since that time. 
Seven years of his ministerial life 
were spent in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
at the end of which time he was 
transferred to the New Hampshire 
Conference. Here he served with 
success the churches at Newfields, 
Manchester, Methuen, Mass., Green- 
land, and Portsmouth. In 1891 he 
was appointed to the presiding elder- 
ship of Manchester District, which 
position he held for the full term of 
six years, when he was appointed to 
take charge of the Concord district. 


He is now completing his fourth 
year. 

Dr. Baketel was superintendent of 
the Hedding Chautauqua for eleven 
years, in which position he was emi- 
nently successful, making Hedding 
one of the popular assemblies of the 
East. As presiding elder he is now 
the senior member of the cabinet, 
and has the respect and confidence 
of the entire conference. 

The degree of Doctor of Divinity 
was conferred upon him four years 
ago by his alma mater. He is a Ma- 
son and an Odd Fellow; is married, 
and has three sons, Dr. Harrie Sheri- 
dan of the Boston Journal, Dr. Roy 
Vincent of the Taunton Insane Asy- 
lum medical staff, and Mr. Leon 
Butt. 
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St. AGNES CATHOLIC CHURCH.— 
The first Catholics to settle in Ash- 
land came, it is thought, about the 
time of the building of the Concord 
& Montreal railroad. The gentle 
and zealous pastor of Lancaster, Rev. 
Isidore Noiseux, attended to the 
spiritual wants of the little flock in 
this town. These visitations were 
about once a year, from 1860 to 1866, 
after which he made three visits a 
year. In 1871, when St. Joseph's 
parish, Laconia, was established, with 
the late Rev. John Murphy as pastor, 
the Catholics of Ashland were en- 
rolled as members of this parish, and 
their spiritual wants were ministered 
to by the successive pastors of La- 
conia till July 12, 1891. On this 
date Rev. John E. Finen, late of Con- 
cord, celebrated mass in Peavey’s 
hall, at the conclusion of which he 
read a letter from the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
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Bradley appointing him pastor of Til- 
ton and Ashland. From this date 
until June, 1884, services were held 
on alternate Sundays at Peavey’s 
hall, and subsequently at the town 
hall till December 21, 1898. 

After the building of a church and 
rectory for his parish at Tilton, 
Father Finen went about building a 
church for his flock in this town, and 
received most substantial encourage- 
ment from Father Murphy of Dover 
and the late Very Rev. Father Barry 
of Concord, both of whom donated 
$500. The twenty odd families, be- 
ing so encouraged by these princely 
gifts, subscribed two thousand dollars. 
The church was built by day work 
under the supervision of the pastor. 
It is a pretty frame structure of Ro- 
man design with a Campanille tower. 
It is beautifully finished in mountain 
ash and hard pine, and the walls and 
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ceilings are buff and terra cotta, the 
designs being beautiful. 
several handsome windows and an 
exquisite altar with canopy. 

This beautifully chaste sanctuary 
was opened for the first time for di- 
vine worship, January 1, 1899. _ It 
was a day full of happiness and never 
to be forgotten by the faithful little 
flock. It is free from debt. 

Rev. John Edward Finen was born 
in St. John, N. B., in 1865. He re- 
ceived his education at the Laval 
university, at Montreal, and at the 
Grand seminary in Quebec. In 1884 
he received the degree of B. A. from 
the above-named university. He 
was ordained to the Catholic priest- 
hood at the Grand seminary, Quebec, 
by the late Cardinal Taschereau, May 


It contains 


26, 


1888. He was assigned to St. 
John’s church, Concord, as assistant 
to the late Father Barry, June 14, 
1888. He remained here until July 
11, 1891. when he was appointed first 
pastor of Tilton, with missions at 
Ashland, Plymouth, Rumney, War- 
ren, Woodsville, and Lincoln. 

Father Finen, besides attending to 
his many missions, which, by reason 
of their location, entail great hard- 
ships in the long and severe drives in 
summer and winter, in addition to 
his priestly ministrations, has found 
time for literary work. He is the 
author of ‘‘ History of the Catholic 
Church in New Hampshire,’’ which 
forms a notable part of the standard 
works of history of the Roman Catho- 
lic church in New England. 





SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Ashland, like most New England 
towns, has its full quota of secret so- 
cieties. Most of its men and a large 
number of its women are members of 
some order. One of the most pros- 
perous is the Masonic fraternity, 
which holds its meetings in a room 
finished off expressly for it in the 
town hall building. This room is 
also occupied by a large and flourish- 
ing chapter of the Order of the East- 
err Star. 

The Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows own a building on Main 
street, devoted to business purposes 
on the two lower floors, and to lodge 
rooms in the upper story. In this 
building a large number of the local 
secret societies hold their meetings. 
These include beside the Odd Fel- 
lows, the Rebekahs, Knights of 
Pythias, Pythian Sisterhood, I.0.G.T., 
A.O. U. W., and Junior O. U. A. M. 
Besides these there are also in town 
branches of the Golden Cross, and of 
the Grange. 

The soldiers of the Civil War or- 
ganized, May 31, 1877, O. W. Keyes 
Post, No. 35, G. A. R. It had 
twenty-five charter members, and its 
first commander was E. L. Shepard. 
Its present commander is E. P. War- 
ner. The highest number reported 
was forty-eight ; for the present term 
twenty-four, while the whole number 
of names on the roll is seventy. In 
connection with this post there is a 
thriving Woman’s Relief Corps. 

On Memorial Day, 1899, there was 
dedicated the soldiers’ monument, a 
beautiful shaft, purchased jointly by 
the Grand Army, W. R. C., and the 
town. Upon it are carved the names 
of eighty-three veterans of the Civil 
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War, representing one in nine of the 
population of the town of Holderness 
at the time of the Rebellion. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by 
Col. Daniel Hall of Dover. Other 
speakers of the day were Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fuller, past national president 
of the W. R. C., Rev. James Thomp- 
son, and the Rev. E. C. E. Dorion. 

Ashland has one weekly paper, 
known as the //em, whose editor is 
Mr. R. R. D. Dearborn. This town 
has also furnished the state with one 
of its most brilliant editorial writers, 
in the person of the late Orren C. 
Moore of the Nashua 7elegraph. 

Perhaps one of the best known 
names connected with the history of 
the town of Ashland, and in the pub- 
lic mind, is that of Cheney. Origi- 
nating in this section, it has lent to 
the state one of its governors and sev- 
eral men who have been leaders in 
public affairs. 

One of the most picturesque mem- 
bers of the family is, to-day, a resi- 
dent of this town, and one of its lead- 
ing spirits. We refer to Col. Thomas 
Perkins Cheney, who, for the past 
twenty-five years or more, has been 
one of the foremost Republican poli- 
ticians of the state. 

Colonel Cheney was born February 
24, 1833, in Holderness village, now 
included in Ashland, in the same 
house where his father and mother 
died. His early education was re- 
ceived at the district schools of his 
native village, and at the Holderness 
High school, later attending the New 
Hampshire Conference seminary, 
then located at Northfield. As a 


scholar he possessed a quick and re- 
tentive memory, and this has con- 
tiuued through his life, he being able 
to give exact dates of events which 














occurred in the far-away past with 
remarkable precision. As a boy he 
was a leader, and he has retained 
this distinction unto this day. He 
was an excellent debater, and had 
the knack of illustrating his point by 
an apt and well-told story, whieh 
made his speaking effective. 

That he was self-reliant is evinced 
in the fact that at the age of twelve 
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cupy so much of his attention in later 
years. 

On October 6, 1853, Colonel Cheney 
was married to Miss Mary Elizabeth, 
daughter of Jonathan F. and Mary 
(Woods) Keyes, formerly of Benning- 
ton, but later of Ashland, and has en- 
joyed the help afforded him through 
these long years of life by an ever 
affectionate wife. They have had 
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he obtained employment in a woolen 
factory, in order to earn necessary 
money to help him with his educa- 
tion. Inthe mill and in the school- 
house, at work and at play, he was 
constantly storing his mind for life’s 
conflict with the world. At the age of 
sixteen he entered the business man’s 
most practical college, a country 
store, in which was the village post- 
office, where he learned the branch of 


the public service which was to oc- 
xxx—10 


Thomas P. Cheney 


eight children, all of whom were 
born in Ashland, and of these the fol- 
lowing are living: Rodney W., Jona- 
than M., Alice M., Harry A., S. 
Addie, and Anne Perkins. 

Colonel Cheney was active in the 
formation of the Republican party, 
and throughout his life has been 
zealous in its ranks, and many times 
honored with positions of responsi- 
bility. He was assistant sergeant-at- 
arms of the United States house of 
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representatives for five years, and in 
1869, upon the organization of the 
railway mail service, was appointed 
superintendent of the New England 
division. He remained in this posi- 
tion for fifteen years, at the end of 
which time he was given the posi- 
tion of pension agent for New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. He was a mem- 
ber of the Baltimore convention of 
1864, which nominated Abraham 
Lincoln for a second term. In 1865 
and 1866 he was a member of the 
New Hampshire house of representa- 
tives, and in 1868 was in the Na- 
tional Convention which nominated 
General Grant for president. 

During the past few years, Colonel 
Cheney has taken no active part in 
business, although he has been by no 
means idle in affairs politically. The 
colonel is a Mason, and has been 
master of the local lodge; he is also 
a Knight Templar, and has been 
D. D. G. M. of New Hampshire. 
He is a charter member of O. W. 
Keyes Post, G. A. R. 

He is witty, genial, and keen; has 
a faculty for organizing men and 
readily makes and retains friends. 





Frank L. Hughes 


Frank L. Hughes was born in Gro- 
ton, Mass., December 16, 1845, but 
soon after moved to Holderness. His 
early education was received in the 
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district schools, and later at the New 
Hampshire Conference seminary at 
Northfield. At an early age Mr. 
Hughes began at the lowest rung of 
the ladder of success, and to-day has 
reached the highest point. His first 
step was to enter the employ of Pep- 
per & Greenlief, makers of hosiery. 
Here he worked for several years for 
two shillings a day, boarding at 
home. The War of the Rebellion 
was then on, and following the ex- 
ample of every patriotic citizen, he 
enlisted in Co. E, of the Twelfth New 
Hampshire. He took part in the bat- 
tles ot Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
lorsville, being wounded at the latter 
by a piece of shell. This confined 
him to the hospital for many months, 
reducing him in weight from 140 to 
go pounds. 

Returning home, he entered the 
employ of A. B. & E. L. Shepard, 
as a clerk in their general store, re- 
maining about two years; then he 
worked in a store at Woburn, Mass., 
and later at Webster & Russell’s 
store, Plymouth. Going West, Mr. 
Hughes secured employment at 
Dixon, IIl., and at Moline, IIl., in a 
scale factory. In 1871, he returned 
to Ashland and bought out the stock 
of goods of John Smith, Jr., entering 
into partnership with his former em- 
ployer, under the name of Hughes & 
Shepard. In 1873 the partnership 
was dissolved, and James F. Huckins 
was taken in, the name then being 
Hughes & Huckins, and remaining 
so until 1887, at which time Mr. 
Hughes conducted the business alone 
for two years, taking in (1889) Ora 
A. Brown, the firm name being from 
that date Hughes & Brown. Their 
stock is general merchandise and dry 
goods. 











In 1872, Mr. Hughes was united 
in marriage to Miss Elizabeth Addie, 
daughter of the late John C. Shepard, 
an uld resident. They have one son, 
Elmer C., who is twenty-two years 
of age, married, and resides with his 
parents. Mr. Hughes is a staunch 
Republican, and as such has served 
Ashland as town treasurer for twelve 
years, representative to the General 
Court one term, 1897—’99; has been 
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which she entered the employ of her 
brothers, A. B. & E. L. Shepard, as 
a clerk, remaining with them several 
years. After her marriage she 
clerked for some time in her hus- 
band’s store. Mrs. Hughes is presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and an 
active worker for that organization. 
She is one of the many prominent 
workers in the Woman’s Relief 
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county treasurer of Grafton county 
for four years, and for the past five 
years has been one of the New Hamp- 
shire Fish and Game Commissioners. 
He is a member of the Masons, Blue 
lodge and chapter, and a most active 
member of the G. A. R., having held 
all the offices in the local lodge. 

Mrs. Addie Shepard Hughes, wife 
of Frank L. Hughes, is a native of 
Holderness, having been born there 
March 4, 1851. Her early education 
was received in the district school, 
and later at New Hampton, after 








f Frank L. Hughes 


Corps of this state, and has been 
identified with it for years. She has 
held the offices of department inspec- 
tor, department junior vice: president, 
and at the state convention held at 
Concord in 1894, was elected to the 
highest office in the gift of the corps— 
department president—which position 
she faithfully filled for a year, refus- 
ing a second election. She is one of 
the most popular women in the state 
in these circles, and is held in the 
highest respect by all. For seven 
years she has been the faithful presi- 
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dent of the local W. R. C., and has 
held various other offices. She is 
also an active member of the Order 
of the Eastern Star. 

Ora A. Brown, the junior member 
of the firm of Hughes & Brown, was 
born in Bridgewater, March 4, 1864. 
He received his education in the 
schools of Ashland and at Bryant & 
Stratton’s Business college in Boston. 
He has been located in business in 
this town for the past twelve years, 
and from 1888 until 1900 served as 
town clerk. Since 1890 he has been 
town treasurer. In politics he is a 
strict Republican. 

Mr. Brown is an active member of 
Mt. Prospect lodge, A. F. & A. M.; 
is married to a daughter of Col. 
Thomas P. Cheney (Miss S. Addie), 
and has two beautiful children, Ruth 
Cheney and Robert Fletcher. He is 
a man possessing a big heart, and by 
his pleasing ways and square dealing 
with everyone he has found many 
who are proud to be termed as his 
friends. 

Brown & Huckins is the name of 
one of the most progressive firms in 
this town. Although only four years 
old they have built up a large and 
lucrative business, and are continu- 
ally adding something new to their 
stock, which is attractive, new, and 
up to date. The interior of their 
store presents the neatest appearance 
of any in town, everything having a 
place and each thing being in that 
place. Their line of goods is drugs, 
medicines, jewelry, sporting goods, 
and all necessaries connected with 
this line. 

Wilfred F. Brown was born in 
Bridgewater, May 3, 1862, and was 
educated in the schools of Ashland 
and at the Massachusetts College of 
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Pharmacy, graduating from the latter 
in 1888, with the degree of Ph. G. 
He has been in the drug business, as 
clerk and senior proprietor, for the 
past nineteen years. For one term, 
1895—'96, he was representative to 
the general court, and is spoken of 
as being one of the shrewdest politi- 
cians inthe town. He is a member 
of the Masons, Order of the Eastern 
Star, Odd Fellows, and Knights of 
Pythias. Offices have been offered 
him many times but he has always 
refused with one exception, his elec- 
tion to the legislature. Mr. Brown 
is married to an Ashland girl, Miss 
Minnie E. Read, and has three chil- 
dren, Ethel M., Mary L., and Wil- 
fred A. 

Carlos A. Huckins, watchmaker, 
jeweler, and optician, is the junior 
member of the firm of Brown & 
Huckins. He was born in New 
Hampton in 1860, and received his 
early education in the district schools. 
He learned his chosen profession in 
Boston and at Bristol, and for the 
past sixteen years has continued in 
it. For five years he was in business 
for himself at Merrimack, Mass., 
after which he worked in Boston and 
Laconia. Four years ago he came 
to Ashland and formed the above- 
named partnership. His _ business 
has so increased that to-day he com- 
mands all the work in his line for 
miles around. He is in politics a 
firm Republican, and is a member of 
the Masons and Odd Fellows. 

Few men in Ashland have had as 
interesting a career as Mr. James 
Brogan. He has been infantryman, 
artilleryman, and Indian fighter. 
Underneath the stars and stripes he 
roamed for years from Massachusetts 
to Calfornia, down to New Mexico 
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and along the wild frontiers of the far 
West. Everywhere he acquitted him- 
self with honor and bravery and 
came back to civil life a thorough 
soldier, and one who was ready to 
take upon himself the duties of good 
citizenship in business activity. Mr. 
Brogan was born in Lowell, Mass., 
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in 1853, and spent his life on the 
farm and in the army. Eight years 
ago he purchased the Thompson 
house, a neat, cosy hotel, in this 
town, and has since conducted it in 
a most respectable and highly satis- 
factory manner. He is a member of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, 
Knights of Pythias, and the Grange. 
Mr. Brogan is married and has two 
sons, Edward C., a baker in Boston, 
and James C., a steam fitter of the 
same city. His wife was Miss Roxie 
F. Robinson of Plymouth. 

Mr. Brogan sets an excellent table, 
has good service, and knows the 
manner in which to use his guests in 
order to make them come again. 
The house is heated with hot water, 
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lighted with electricity, and has mod- 
ern conveniences. 

J. M. Cotton, proprietor of the 
Squam Lake house, was born Decem- 
ber 29, 1846, at Brownsfield, Me. 
After receiving a common school edu- 
cation he engaged to travel with a 
circus, which vocation he followed 
for five years. His next step was to 
enter the hotel business and this has 
been his work for the greater part 
of the time since. He worked in 
Brownsfield, and for his brother, 
E. T. Cotton of the Kearsarge hotel, 
Portsmouth, and also at Laconia. 
His next move was to purchase the 
Squam Lake house, which he did 
twenty-seven years ago, and he has 
run it since. He was among the first 
to introduce electric lights into this 
village, and is now one of the board of 
directors. He has also been some- 
what of an inventor, one of his 
principal works being a hat and coat 





Squam Lake House 


hook which is used more or less in 
barber shops, hotels, etc. The hotel 
is well up in the list of two dollar 
houses in the state and Landlord Cot- 
ton enjoys the reputation of giving 
his guests genuine satisfaction. He 
has been in the business forty years, 
and is well versed in all its details. 
He is married and has three children, 
two now living, Dorothy Elizabeth, 
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born April 24, 1899, and John Mel- 
ville born April 4, 1900. He has 
been a member of the Odd Fellows 
for twenty-two years, and is actively 
connected with the Knights of 
Pythias. He has held all the offices 
in the gift of the local lodge of Odd 
Fellows and is now chaplain of the 
First regiment in the canton of the 
Knights of Pythias, with the rank of 
captain. 


Frank S. Huckins 


Postmaster Frank S. Huckins is a 
native of Holderness, now Ashland, 
being born July 28, 1865. His 
course of study was in the common 
schools of this place and a commer- 
cial course at the New Hampton 
academy. He was first elected to 
office in March, 1897, serving as 
selectman for one year. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1900. In politics he is a 
Republican. He is a member of Mt. 
Prospect lodge, A. F. and A. M., and 
of the Order of the Eastern Star. 
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June 6, 1900, he was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Bessie J. Canney of 
Sandwich. 

Although not a resident of Ash- 
land at the present time, the Rev. 
Lorin Webster is counted by many 
as an Ashland man, because of his 
many years’ residence in this town. 
He was rector of St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal church for eight years, previous 
to his being appointed to the position 
which he now holds, of principal and 
rector of Holderness School. He was 
born in Claremont, July 29, 1857, 
and was educated at St. Paul’s School, 
Trinity college, from which he gradu- 
ated in the class of 1880, and Berke- 
ley Divinity school. He has been in 
the ministry for eighteen years. 

He has been honored with the fol- 
lowing offices: President of the Graf- 
ton County Agricultural society, 
president of the Plymouth Fair As- 
sociation, president of the New 
Hampshire Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and president of the New 
Hampshire Academy Teachers’ As- 
sociation. In politics he is an Inde- 
pendent. He is a Royal Arch Ma- 
son, and a member of the Order of 
the Eastern Star. 

In 1880 the degree of B. A. was 
conferred upon him and in 1883 the 
degrees of B. D. and M. A. were 
given him. Mr. Webster is a musi- 
cian of rare ability, and has com- 
posed several sacred and secular 
songs, part songs, hymns, anthems, 
a Te Deum, and a setting for the 
office of the holy communion. He 
is married to Miss Jennie J. Adams, 
and they have three children, Harold 
Adams, Bertha Locaine, and Jerome 
Pierce. 

Ashland has one woman’s organi- 
zation known as the Athenian Club. 
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It is composed otf fourteen of the 
most prominent young women in town, 
and has for its object social life and 
intellectual advancement. The club 
is of quite recent birth, having been 
organized July 3, 1899, by Miss 
Grace Applebee and Miss Gladys M. 
Baker. A limited membership keeps 
the organization quite exclusive, 
resulting in there being constantly 
a good waiting list of those who 
would be pleased to be numbered 
among the fortunate members. So- 
cially, the club has entertained its 
friends in pleasant dance parties, 
while intellectually it has devoted its 
time to reading and studying authors. 
During the present winter, for in- 
stance, the members have devoted 
considerable time to Shakespeare's 
‘* Richard the Third.’’ 

The officers of the club at the pres- 
ent time are, president, Miss Gladys 
M. Baker; vice-president, Miss May 
Little; secretary, Miss Anne P. 
Cheney, and treasurer, Miss Hallie 
Woodman. The club is now com- 
posed of the following members: 
Misses Grace Laurence, Grace Ap- 
plebee, Anne Cheney, May Little, 
Anne Applebee, Hallie Woodman, 
Mertie Woodbury, Cora Smith, Flora 
Wesson, Mary T. Sargent, Bessie 
Piper, Avis Baker, Mrs. Mabel Nel- 
son, and Mrs. Nina Hughes. Miss 
Avis Baker was elected a member of 
the club to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Miss Laura Dooley, who 
died in June, 1900. 


REV. OREN BURBANK CHENEY, D. D. 
Among the most widely known 
and highly honored natives of the 


town of Ashland, or that part of 
Holderness which is now Ashland, 
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is Rev. Oren Burbank Cheney, D. D., 
son of Deacon Moses and Abigail 
(Morrison) Cheney, born December 
10, 1816. He was fitted for college 
at Parsonfield (Me.) seminary, and 
New Hampton institution, and gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth in the class of 
1839, which numbered sixty-one 
members, he being one of the five 
survivors. During his college course 
and afterward he taught in public 
schools and academies, having been 
principal of the Strafford and Green- 
land academies, and of Parsonfield 
(Me.) seminary. While in college 
he had united with the Free Baptist 
church. He was licensed to preach 
by the church at Portsmouth, while at 
Greenland, in 1842. While teaching 
in Parsonfield he preached one half 
the time at Effingham, in this state, 
where he was ordained, in the autumn 
of 1844, but he subsequently gave up 
his pastorate there on account of the 
opposition to his decided anti-slavery 
views. 

He afterward removed to Whites- 
town, N. Y., where he studied the- 
ology in the Biblical school, while 
teaching Latin in the seminary. 
While here his wife, formerly Miss 
Caroline Adelia Rundlett of Strat- 
ham, whom he had married Jannary 
30, 1840, was taken ill, and was re- 
moved to her old home in Stratham, 
where she died June 13, 1846. Sub- 
sequently he settled at West Leba- 
non, Me., where he held a pastorate 
six years, and also founded the West 
Lebanon academy. While here he 
represented the town in the state leg- 
islature, in 1851-'52, and voted for 
the original Maine Temperance law. 

In 1852 he became pastor of the 
Free Baptist church at Augusta, con- 
tinuing five years. In September, 
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1854, the seminary building at Par- 
sonfield was burned, and Mr. Cheney 
immediately formed the plan for the 
establishment at some more eligible 
location, of an educational institution, 
upon broader lines, to be under the 
auspices of the Free Baptist denomi- 
nation, whose oldest existing institu- 
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ton gave the institution a liberal en- 
dowment, and it was reincorporated 
as Bates college. 

Dr. Cheney (who received the de- 
gree of D. D., from Wesleyan uni- 
versity in 1863) was president of the 
institution from the start and gave 
all his energies for the promotion of 





Rev 


tion had been destroyed, and the out- 
come of the project in whose develop- 
ment he labored with untiring zeal 
was the Maine State seminary in 
Lewiston, chartered by the legisla- 
ture in the winter following, the cor- 
ner-stone of whose first building was 
laid in the summer of 1856, and Sep- 
tember 1, 1857, the first term of 
school opened with 137 students. 
In 1863 Benjamin E. Bates of Bos- 


Oren B. Cheney, 0.0 


its welfare, insuring success in high 
measure. It was the first college in 
New Enigland to open its doors to 
women on equal terms with men. 
After a time the Theological semin- 
ary of the Free Baptists at New 
Hampton was removed to Lewiston 
and became a department of the col- 
lege, at whose head Dr. Cheney re- 
mained, until September 22, 1894, 
forty years from the inception of the 
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institution, when at a ripe old age he 
resigned his position, retaining, how- 
ever, his home in Lewiston. 

Dr. Cheney has held many posi- 
tions of confidence and trust in his 
denomination. He has been many 
times a member of the General Con- 
ference and several times moderator 
of the same. He has also been chair- 
man of the Conference Board, dele- 
gate to the Convention of the Gen- 
eral Baptists of England; secretary 
and president of the Foreign Mission 
society, and otherwise prominent. 

In politics he was a member of the 
old Liberty party, voting first for 
James G. Birney for president; then 
a Free Soiler and a delegate to the 
convention at Pittsburg, Pa., which 
nominated John P. Hale for presi- 
dent. Subsequently he assisted in 
organizing the Republican party, 
with which he has ever since acted. 
He had a close acquaintance with 
Hale, a closer one with Amos Tuck, 
and a still closer one with George G. 
Fogg, who was his classmate and 
room-mate in college, and worked 
with these men earnestly in the strug- 
gle which made Anthony Colby gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire, and sent 
Hale to the senate and Tuck to the 
house as the first anti-slavery mem- 
bers in the two branches of congress. 

Dr. Cheney married, as his second 
wife, Miss Nancy St. Clair Perkins, 
daughter of Rev. Thomas Perkins, 
August 2, 1847, who died February 
21, 1886. She was a graduate of 
Parsonfield seminary, and founded a 
school in Ashland village, of which 
she was principal for fifteen or twenty 
years, and from which a large num- 
ber of men and women have gone out 
to occupy high positions in society. 
She was also for a time preceptress of 


Lebanon academy, and was of great 
assistance to her husband in the work 
of founding and maintaining Bates 
college. July 5, 1892, he was united 
in marriage with Mrs. Emeline Bur- 
lingame, a graduate of the Provi- 
dence High school, and the Rhode 
Island Normal school, who was for 
eight years editor of the Missionary 
Helper, the first president of the 
Woman’s Mission society, and for 
seven years president of the Rhode 
Island W. C. T. U. 

By his first wife he had one son, 
Horace R. Cheney, a graduate of Bow- 
doin college and Harvard Law School, 
who won a high position as a lawyer 
in Boston, and died Dec. 13, 1876. By 
his second wife he had two daugh- 
ters, both living,— Mrs. Caroline 
Cheney Swan of Boston, and Mrs. 
Emeline Cheney Boothby of Lewiston. 


COL. HERCULES MOONEY.? 


Among the volunteers from New 
Hampshire in the last French and 
Indian war, which terminated in the 
conquest of Canada, were Capt. Her- 
cules Mooney, his sons, Lieut. Ben- 
jamin Mooney and Private Jonathan 
Mooney, both sons being minors, re- 
siding in Durham. While in the 
Revolutionary war Hercules Mooney 
was colonel of a Continental bat- 
talion, his son Benjamin a lieutenant, 
and son John a private in the New 
Hampshire forces. 

Colonel Mooney was an Irishman, 
and is said to have been a tutor in a 
nobleman's family in Ireland. He 


1This sketch of Col. Mooney, as well as that of 
Nathaniel Thompson following, was furnished by 
Lucien Thompson, Esq., of Durham. Any descend- 
ants of Col. Hercules Mooney who can furnish any 
information relative to the Mooney family are re- 
quested to send the same to Mr. Thompson, who is 
preparing a more extended sketch of Col. Mooney 
and his descendants. 
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came to Dover in 1733, and began 
teaching in that part of Dover, now 
Somersworth, July 4, 1734, having 
been engaged January 2, 1734, as 
shown by public records. 

He married Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Evans, prior to 1738, 
and resided near “ Barbadoes,” which 
is a locality near the present bound- 
ary line between Dover and Mad- 
bury, and within the old ‘‘ Cochecho 
parish,’’ where his name appeared 
in the rate-list of 1741. In 1743, 
Hercules Mooney signed a petition 
to make Madbury a parish, separate 
from Dover. Here (in the ‘‘ Coche- 
cho parish’’) were born Obadiah, 
Benjamin, January 6, 1740, Jonathan 
in 1744, Elizabeth, baptized February 
5) 1759. 

In 1750 or 1751, he removed to 
Durham, where he was teaching as 
early as 1751. There are no school 
records of Durham extant before 1750, 
but from that year, until Lee was set 
off as a separate parish in 1766, he 
taught in the schools of Durham, only 
dropping the ferule for the sword in 
1757, where he received a captain’s 
commission. 

Soon after his removal to Durham 
he married Mary Jones, the widow of 
Lieut. Joseph Jones of Durham, and 
resided on the Jones farm, now 
owned by Miss Mary A. Hoitt. 

In 1757 he received a captain’s 
commission in Colonel Meserve’s 
regiment, and took part in the expe- 
dition to Crown Point, his son Ben- 
jamin serving as ensign in his com- 
pany. Benjamin had served in the 
expedition to Crown Point the pre- 
vious year under John Shepherd, 
captain of Co. I. A part of Colonel 
Meserve’s regiment, under command 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Goffe, was sent 
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to Fort William Henry, which was 
under the command of Colonel Mon- 
roe of the Thirty-fifth British regi- 
ment. ‘‘ The French General Mont- 
calm, at the head of a large body of 
Canadians and Indians, with a train 
of artillery, invested this fort, and in 
six days the garrison, after having 
expended all their ammunition, capit- 
ulated, on condition that they should 
not serve against the French for 
eighteen months. They were al- 
lowed the honors of war, and were to 
be escorted by the French troops to 
Fort Edward, with their private bag- 
gage.’’ The Indians, enraged at the 
terms granted the garrison, fell upon 
them as they marched out unarmed, 
stripped them naked, etc. The New 
Hampshire regiment, happening to 
be in the rear, felt the chief fury of 
the enemy. Out of the two hundred, 
eighty were killed and taken. Capt. 
Hercules Mooney and his son Benja- 
min lost all their arms and private 
baggage, and were partially recom- 
pensed by the province. The coun- 
try was alarmed, and reinforcements 
in New Hampshire were raised, un- 
der command of Major Tash of Dur- 
ham. 

In 1758, New Hampshire raised 
still another regiment, for the “Crown 
Point Expedition.’’ A part of the 
regiment was ordered to join the ex- 
pedition against Louisburg, and the 
remainder did duty under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Goffe, with Thomas Tash, 
captain, and Benjamin Mooney, first 
lieutenant. 

Capt. Hercules Mooney had re- 
turned home in 1757, on parole, and 
in April, 1758, enlisted forty men 
from Durham and vicinity. Ten of 
these men went out in Capt. John 
Pickering’s company, and thirty in 
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Capt. Thomas Tash’s company. 
They were discharged near the close 
of the year. On April 19, 1759, 
Solomon Mooney enlisted, and it is 
probable that he was a son of Her- 
cules Mooney (but not certain). 

In 1760, a regiment of eight hun- 
dred men was raised in New Hamp- 
shire, under command of Col. John 
Goffe, for the invasion of Canada. 
Benjamin Mooney was first lieuten- 
ant of Captain Berry’s company, 
while his brother Jonathan enlisted 
March 14, 1760, and was taken sick 
with fever at Crown Point, and re- 
moved to Albany, where he had 
small-pox. 

In 1761, Hercules Mooney peti- 
tioned for an ‘‘ allowance for care of 
getting home his son Jonathan,”’ etc. 

February 20, 1762, Lieut. Benja- 
min Mooney of Capt. Samuel Ger- 
rish’s company was ordered by R. 
Elliot, lieutenant-colonel of the Fifty- 
fifth regiment, to carry to Montreal 
the mail for Canada, containing 
despatches from Governor-General 
Amherst to Governor Gage. 

The Durham records show that 
Capt. Hercules Mooney was elected 
an assessor March 29, 1762, and se- 
lectman March 25, 1765. On No- 
vember 18, 1765, Hercules Mooney 
headed a petition, with ninety-nine 
other inhabitants of Durham, to have 
the town divided into two parishes. 
In response to this petition and favor- 
able action by the town of Durham, 
the provincial government set off a 
part ot Durham and incorporated it 
as the parish of Lee, January 16, 
1766, with town privileges. Captain 
Mooney’s farm being mostly on the 
Lee side of the division line, he 
taught in Lee until the Revolution, 
and again after the war until 1786, 
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his sons Obadiah and John also teach- 
ing. He served as a selectman in 
Lee, from 1769 until the Revolution- 
ary period. He represented his town 
in the Fifth Provincial Congress at 
Exeter, December 21, 1775, and his 
record in that congress shows that he 
was more conservative than the most 
of the delegates. He represented his 
town in the Colonial and state legis- 
lature in the Revolutionary period, 
and until 1783, except one year,— 
1777- 

March 14, 1776, Herculés Mooney 
was appointed major in the regiment 
of Col. David Gilman, and stationed 
at Newcastle or vicinity. September 
20, 1776, he was promoted to lieuten- 
ant-colonel of the Continental bat- 
talion, then being raised in New 
Hampshire. This regiment was un- 
der Pierce Long, and stationed at 
Newcastle until ordered by General 
Ward to march to Ticonderoga, in 
February, 1777. Upon the approach 
of the British army under General 
Burgoyne, Ticonderoga was evacu- 
ated July 6, 1777, and the New 
Hampshire troops were ordered to 
help cover the retreat, during which 
a few were killed and about one 
hundred men wounded. During this 
retreat Lieut.-Col. Hercules Mooney 
lost his horse, most of his clothes, 
and all his camp equipage to a very 
considerable value, and was allowed 
partial compensation. From May 
23, 1778, to August 12, 1778, he was 
a member of the Committee of Safety, 
and again from December 23, 1778, 
to March 10,1779. June 23, 1779, 
he was appointed colonel of a regi- 
ment ordered for continental service 
in Rhode Island. The regiment was 
raised in June, and remained in ser- 


vice until January, 1780. His son, 
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Benjamin Mooney, as private and af- 
terwards as lieutenant, served through 
the Revolution, while his brother 
John, who was born in Durham, after 
the marriage of Hercules Mooney 
and Mrs. Mary Jones, served a short 
time as a private, taught school in 
Lee, in 1785, removed to Holderness 
(probably with his father in 1785), 
where he was residing in 1787; was 





ASHLAND. 


in civil positions merit a more perma- 
nent monument to the hero who died 
in Holderness in April, 1800, and who 
was buried about a third of a mile 
from Ashland village, under a willow 
tree, than a rough slab of natural 
stone to mark his last resting-place. 
Col. Hercules Mooney, certainly, 
deserves a nobler shaft at his grave, 
to attest his services to the state in 





appointed coroner for Grafton county 


January 12, 1790, and justice of the 
peace, January 7, 179I. 

After the war Colonel Mooney re- 
sumed teaching; served as a justice 
of the peace for Strafford county 
from July, 1776, until his removal to 
Holderness in 1785, and was after- 
wards a justice of the peace for Graf- 
ton county. He was a grantee of 
New Holderness in 1761, and active 
in securing people to settle in the 
town, his friend and neighbor, Na- 
thaniel Thompson of Durham, being 
a pioneer. 

In Holderness he was a selectman, 
and also represented his town (to- 
gether with other towns classed with 
it) in the legislature in 1786-’87 and 
1789-90. 

The record of himself and sons, as 
schoolmasters, officers in the Seven 
Years’ and Revolutionary wars, and 


laying the foundation of our Re- 


public. 


NATHANIEL THOMPSON. 


Among the pioneers, who aided in 
the settlement of the town of Holder- 
ness, which included the present town 
of Ashland, was Nathaniel Thomp- 
son, who removed from Durham to 
Holderness, between October, 1770, 
and August, 1771. 

He was baptized an ‘‘infant’’ by 
the Rev. Hugh Adams of Oyster 
River, May 29, 1726, and married 
Elizabeth -Stevens of Durham as 
early as 1761. He was an active, en- 
terprising man, and, in the various 


conveyances of land, he is called 
‘‘trader,’’ ‘‘ shipwright,’’ and ‘‘ gen- 
tleman.’’ As early as 1753, he sold 


land in Durham for £2,000, probably 
to furnish capital to go into trade. 
He was a highway surveyor in 











— 
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Durham in 1766. In 1768 he was 
surveyor of highway and sealer of 
leather, in 1769 he was sealer of 
leather ; and the same year, ‘‘ Ensign 
Nathaniel Thompson ’’ and Ebenezer 
Thompson, afterwards judge, were of 
the committee of six to receive and 
dispose of the proportion of school 
money for the districts to which they 
respectively belonged. He gave a 
deed, October 16, 1770, as ‘ Na- 
thaniel Thompson of Durham, prov- 
ince of N. H., gentleman,’’ of the 
dwelling house’ and land on the Mast 
Road, where he lived. It was shortly 
after this date that he removed to 
New Holderness, for his tax in Dur- 
ham is abated February 11, 1771, and 
his name appears no more in the town 
records. 

August 24, 1771, ‘* Nathaniel 
Thompson of New Holderness” con- 
veys land in Pembroke, which he 
had bought of his brother Benjamin. 

He had been offered a large tract 
of land by the proprietors of Holder- 
ness if he would build and run a grist- 
mill and sawmill in that town, and 
thus aid in the development of that 
section. 

Upon the outlet of Lake Asquam, 
Nathaniel Thompson built his mills, 
and upon its banks he made his 
home, and planted his orchards. 
Here he settled with his wife and 
five children, and five more children 
were born after they had located in 
Holderness. Polly, the sixth child, 
was born February 6, 1772; married 
John Hill of Durham, her second 
cousin, February 4, 1796; removed 
to Danville, Vt., thence in 1816, to 
Ogden, N. Y., where she died De- 
cember 17, 1843. 





1 House still standing and near the New Hamp- 
shire College buildings. 


‘* She was never weary of recount- 
ing to her daughters the poetry and 
tragedy of her youthful life at Holder- 
ness. When she was about thirteen 
and her youngest brother about two 
years of age, their brave, strong 
father was sent for by his old neigh- 
bors to inspect a ship built at the 
Durham shipyards. He took the 
horseback journey through the wild- 
erness to the coast, pronounced the 
ship seaworthy, and it was slipping 
into the waters from the dock when 
one of the skids broke and flew with 
great force, striking the leg of Na- 
thaniel Thompson and producing a 
severe compound fracture. This 
caused his death, four days later, at 
the house of a friend nearby, and he 
was buried among his ancestors and 
near relatives in Durham. It was in 
1785, three years after the close of 
the Revolutionary war, and public 
conveyances and mails between the 
coast and the interior of New Hamp- 
shire were practically unknown.’’ 
(A Great Mother.) 

James Thompson was master of the 
sloop Nancy in 1752, and his brother, 
Nathaniel, shipped goods in it from 
Barbadoes, April 11, 1752, consigned 
to Benjamin Matthews, Jonathan 
Thompson, Jr., & Co., of Piscataqua. 

Nathaniel Thompson was the son 
of John*®, John’, William’, of Dover, 
as early as 1647, and was a cousin of 
Judge Ebenezer Thompson of Revo- 
lutionary fame. He was a selectman 
in Holderness in 1773, and in 1776 
Nathaniel Thompson and four others 
signed a petition for ammunition and 
arms, as being in danger of attack 
from Canada. 

Rev. Curtic Coe, then the pastor at 
Durham, made the following entry in 
his record of burial in the parish : 
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Methodist Episc 


‘1785, June 25. Was buried, Mr. 
Nathaniel Thompson of New Holder- 
ness who died in this town.’”’ 

It was not long after the death of 
Nathaniel Thompson, that his friend 
and neighbor (while in Durham), Col. 
Hercules Mooney, removed to New 
Holderness, of which place he was 
one of the grantees, in 1761, and 
probably one of those through whose 
influence Nathaniel Thompson lo- 
cated in New Holderness. 

Miss Frances E. Willard, the late 
president of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, is a di- 
rect descendant of Nathaniel Thomp- 








son, her mother, Mary Thompson 
Hill, being the daughter of John Hill 
and Polly Thompson before men- 
tioned. 

The late Maj. Ai B. Thompson, 
who was secretary of the state of 
New Hampshire from 1877, until his 
death, in 1890, was born in that part 
of Holderness, now Ashland, and the 
son of John Hayes Thompson, son of 
Samuel, the ninth child of Nathaniel 
Thompson. The late Prof. N. H. 
Thompson of Springfield, Mass., and 
Mrs. O. C. Moore of Nashua, are also 
descendants of Nathaniel Thomp- 
son. 


MARCH. 
By Ormsby A. Court. 
And miles on miles the river wound among the hills 
That, snowclad, moaned in icy breathings rude, 
That, sunkissed, wept in myriad rippling rills, 
For Spring to spell the deathlike solitude. 











BELLUM. 


By George W. Parker. 


When War with gauntlet red strides through the land 
Dire carnage wreaks, and leaves on every hand 
Death, want, and woe; Astraea flees afar 

When white-robed Peace with gentle mien appears, 
All earth revives; no longer doubts and fears, 


But truth and love. 


THE 


Keep us, O Lord, from War! 


GREASED LOG. 


By Walter Cummings Butterworth. 


is a good story 
told of a distinguished 
New 





who 
was also a noted gen- 


Englander, 
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eral in the Union army, 
during the War of the Rebellion. 
When the general was quite a 
young man, he lived in a small coun- 
try town, and a young lady, for whom 
he had a strong attachment, lived 
there But, unfortunately for 
the general, he had a rival, who, 


also. 


when he was present, usually car- 
ried off the lion’s share of the girl's 
attentions. 

Between the homes of the two 
young men, and the centre of the vil- 
lage was a wide deep brook, the only 
means of crossing which, without go- 
ing two or three miles out of their 
way, was a huge pine log, which lay 
directly across it at its deepest point. 
The log had been smoothed off on 
top, so that it made a very good foot- 
bridge. 

One summer night there was a 
grand fair to be given at the village 


church, and the girl had expressed 
her intention of attending it. 

Now the general knew that if his 
rival did not appear he would have 
the girl all to himself. So that 
evening he started out early, and 
took his mother’s lard pail along 
with him. On reaching the log 
bridge he crossed it backwards on 
his hands and knees, greasing it as 
he went. 

His rival, however, could not at- 
tend the fair, so the general had the 
girl to himself, and all went well. 

At a late hour that evening, hav- 
ing seen his lady-love safely housed, 
the general wended his homeward 
way rejoicing. On reaching the 
brook he was in so high a flow of 
spirits that he entirely forgot the 
grease on the log, and started gal- 
lantly off across it—there was a slip, 
a muffled shriek, and a mighty 
splash, and the hero of the evening 
crept silently home, while a saucy 
moon winked at him from among the 
clouds. 








CAESAR RODNEY’S RIDE. 


A STORY OF INDEPENDENCE DAY. 
By Frederick Myron Colby. 


‘* Saddle the Black. My Country shall be free ! 
What ’s eighty miles? The ride’s for Liberty.’’ 
Stern Czesar Rodney, with his heart aglow, 

Spake these brave words and rode for weal or woe. 
No drooping spirit his, but one to dare, 

The truest, bravest son of Delaware. 


To the Colonial congress from his state, 
He had been chosen as a delegate, 

But, burdened also with the land's defense, 
As being worthy of all confidence, 

He was recruiting soldiers far away ; 

A double duty’s dangerous delay. 


To him had come the news of import drear 
Which roused the patriot blood that knew no fear, 
How, eighty miles away, in Penn’s fair town, 
The Continental congress, sitting down 

To mould the nation, needed one man’s vote 

To turn the scales and ring out Freedom's note. 


A bound to saddle and a hurried flight ; 

A rush of hoof-beats on the silent night ! 

The dim stars lighting his determined face 
And foaming stallion’s headlong race ! 
Forward, brave rider! God watches your way, 
And a Nation owes you Independence Day. 


O’er echoing bridges and by dreaming rills, 
Past dewy meadows and past silent mills, 

Past ghostly houses staring from the hill, 

And sleeping hamlets lying calm and still! 

On, like a meteor, through the summer night, 
Spurred Czesar Rodney in his whirlwind flight. 


The hours of darkness rolled themselves away ; 
That pale, grim rider faster sped than they. 
For every league of ground he passed he saw 
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A broken fetter of Colonial law. 
With restless impetus that wearied not, 
On through the midnight swept the patriot. 


The stars grew pale, the morn dawned bright and fair, 
The rising mists dispersed in sultry air ; 

And still upon that sandy stretch of road 

The dust-clouds showed where Czesar Rodney rode. 
Yet twenty miles away the city lay; 

Would Freedom speed him on to win the day ? 


Hot was the air in Independence hall 

Where our young Nation framed her protocol. 
A tremor passed along the waiting crowd, 

A murmured terror spoken not aloud ; 

For unborn Liberty beheld dismayed 

The factions, man to man, in tie arrayed. 


Oh, for one voice to shout a ringing note! 

One more true patriot to cast his vote ! 

The states are called, and scarcely men draw breath ; 
The noisy clamor sinks to hush of death. 

For lack of one more champion of its worth, 

Can this great Declaration fall to earth ? 


The crush about the doorway sways and stirs, 
As, dust-encrusted, and with gore-red spurs, 
Tossing his bridle to the waiting crowd, 
Enters a rider, just as called aloud , 
Is ‘‘Delaware.’’ A voice rings clear and free : 
‘* Here! Czesar Rodney votes for liberty.’’ 


Oh! let his name resound through all the earth, 
His was the voice that gave our nation birth. 
While still Columbia no despot fears 

Let us the tale rehearse through coming years ; 
Speak Czesar Rodney’s name with freemen’s pride, 
And give the tribute due his stirring ride. 


THE STAGE. 
By Charles Henry Chesley. 


The world’s a stage and every man must play 
Some comedy and some a tragic réle. 

Exit; Death rings the curtain down for aye. 
Applause or jeers! What matter to the soul ? 








A NEW ENGLAND CONSCIENCE. 


By Laura D. Nichols. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


II. 

BBY FARMER was a 
4 happy woman all Tues- 
day and Wednesday. 
She went over and over 
every detail of her old 
friend Jim’s visit, smiling and sigh- 
ing in turn; repeating some words of 
his aloud, for the pleasure of hearing 
them again; and talking to herself as 
those living alone so often do. 

‘‘T guess you think I’m crazy, 
Gail,’’ she said to her sedate old cat, 
when the creature rose and turned 
round twice before settling himself 
for another nap, having been roused 
by his mistress laughing over the 
remembrance of an old-time frolic 
recalled by Dr. Jim. ‘‘ Well, ain’t 
it better to be crazy-glad about a 
beautiful visit from a friend I never 
expected to see again, than crazy-sad 
as I ’most was last winter, when you 
and I were snowed in three days? 
I guess you ’ll think I’m crazier still 
when you see me pickin’ over beans 
to-night ’stid of Saturday. What a 
boy Jim is, for all his studyin’ an’ 
travelin’, an’ doctorin’! He just 
made up that nonsense to make me 
think I was doin’ somethin’ for him; 
and, oh, to think that our Sam is 
goin’ to have a splendid stone after 
all! What wi// the folks say? How 
thankful an’ proud I shall be next 
Decoration day, when they set the 
flag by the grave that’s been with- 






out a name so long! I sha'n’t tell 
anyone but you, Gail, till it comes, 
but I guess I’ll mention careless-like 
to Mis’ Sanborn, how Jim referred up 
to Sam’s savin’ his life. She didn’t 
live here then, an’ she'll be inter- 
ested, an’ sure to tell it round to 
other folks, an’ then they'll under- 
stand better when the monument 
comes.’’ 

She had given her cat the last half 
of her own name, declaring that it 
ought to be of some use, as the first 
was all people had time to call her 
by. 

Gail took no apparent notice of the 
untimely cooking and eating of baked 
beans and brown bread on Thursday, 
but Abby was more unsettled by it 
than she could have believed possi- 
ble, and found herself hurrying both 
dishes into the pantry, when she saw 
Mrs. Sanborn approaching. She was 
caught next day dining on what re- 
mained, and well punished, as she 
told herself, by her neighbor’s re- 
marking, ‘‘ Well, if you ain’t the 
smallest eater I ever see, makin’ your 
Sunday cookin’ last so long !’’ 

‘“*I’d better have let her see them 
hot and fresh yesterday,’’ said poor 
Abby. ‘‘She’ll think I’m meaner 
an’ more cropin’ than ever. I won- 
der if it was tellin’ a lie for me to say 
hothin’ ?’’ 


But worse was to come. All the 


time she was cooking and eating her 
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fried eggs on Sunday, she felt as if 
her mother’s reproachful eyes were on 
her, and not till the first bell began 
to ring could she realize that it was 
the Sabbath, though she had faith- 
fully studied her Bible lesson the 
night before. 

While buttoning the basque of her 
twice made-over black silk, she saw 
the slim, bent figure of Uncle Paul 
Dearborn coming down the mountain 
path, from his home on the other 
side. 

He always came in to rest and chat 
with Abby before church, but as he 
had not appeared for two weeks, she 
supposed he had subsided into his 
winter rheumatism and home staying. 

‘*’The dear old creatur!’’ she mut- 
tered to Gail; ‘‘don’t he look like 
last summer’s grasshopper, crawlin’ 
out to sun himself once more! But 
how can I ask him home to dinner, 
an’ no beans ?’’ 

Then a cackling laugh came round 
the corner. 

‘“Well, Abby, here I be again! 
Got over that pesky cold, an’ thought 
I'd lay in one more sermon to pon- 
der on fore the snow comes.’’ 

‘“* Walk in, walk in, Uncle Paul! 
I’m real glad to see you. Sit down 
an’ rest while I put on my bonnet, 
and do eat one of my doughnuts. 
I’ll set the coffee pot back on the 
stove for a hot sip to finish off with.’’ 

‘* You gave me a fishball last time, 
Abby,”’ with childish frankness of 
disappointment; “ an’ I teased Susan 
considerable, tellin’ her ‘twas the 
best I ever eat.’’ 

But Abby was matching the cor- 
ners of her black shawl, with a pin 
in her mouth, and did not seem to 
hear, so he resigned himself, and 
that danger was past. All the way 
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to church she entertained him with 
accounts of Dr. Carlyle’s visit, in the 
interest of which she forgot her bean- 
less larder, until as they entered the 
porch, the old man confidingly said, 
“You can tell me the rest at dinner.” 

Several times during the sermon 
she recalled her cold corned-beef, 
finally resolving to heat over some of 
the vegetables she had boiled with 
it, to console Uncle Paul, though as 
a rule, she allowed herself nothing 
hot but her tea Sunday afternoon. 
‘*Mother would say ’twas better 
than disappointing an old man, I’m 
sure,’’ but Uncle Paul looked se- 
verely at the steaming viands. 

‘*T was callatin’ on some o’ your 
good brown pork an’ beans, Abby; 
I never set down to biled dish of a 
Sabbath afore.’’ 

She stammered something about 
having it left over, but he shook his 
head, and asked a blessing with the 
air of one averting a curse. 

He ate sparingly and left early, 
much less lively than when he ar- 
rived. 

‘*He was tired of course,’’ Abby 

explained to Gail, ‘‘ and those black 
clouds hurried him. I hope it wii// 
rain after he gets safe home. It ’ll 
be such a good excuse for my not 
washin’ to-morrow, if it ’s stormy.’’ 
_ Monday was cloudless, however. 
Abby laughed gtimly when she saw 
it, and allowed herself an extra nap ; 
the day would seem so long. 

Before she had finished her belated 
breakfast, Minty. Sanborn came run- 
ning in and stared around. 

‘* Why, Ma made sure you was 
sick abed!’’ she cried. ‘‘ She’s got 
her washin’ half done, an’ not a sign 
o’ yourn! An’ you’ve always been 
lots ahead before !’’ 
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‘*She’s very kind,’’ said Abby 
quietly; ‘‘tell her I’m not goin’ to 
wash to-day, but I’m perfectly well.” 

The child looked so bewildered 
that an inspiration came to Miss 
Farmer. 

‘I’m goin’ to Concord on the 
eleven o'clock train, ask her if I can 
do any errands for her.’’ 

‘* So I’m going to Concord, Gail,” 
she said, with a shame-faced laugh, 
when the child had gone. 

‘** And what to do there? says 
Richard to Robin.’ Plenty of things 
I’d like, if only I had the money ; 
new flannels and stockins for winter, 
’stid of patcliin’ an darnin’ my old 
ones; and a nice fine black cash- 
mere dress, I’m so tired of the old 
black silk, and the neighbors must 
be, too; and some real Java coffee, 
I’m tired of brown bread crusts, tho’ 
mebbe I do sleep better on ’em; but 
there, I’d better fly round and get 
ready. I’m worse’n the milkmaid 
in the spellin’ book for she did have 
her pail o’ milk to start dreamin’ on, 
—and I—'’ Like a flash came the 
thought,—[it must have come from 
Sam’s honest face looking down from 
the wall as she started up to clear 
the table;] ‘‘I can take the ten dol- 
lars I’d laid by towards his stone— 
thanksto Jim I can! And I'll call 
the things a present from Sam and 
Jim together !”’ 

Never were rooms so quickly tidied 
and dress changed ; and her face was 
so bright, her steps so light that Mrs. 
Sanborn, who came running out to 
give her a list of shopping errands, 
declared she looked ‘‘as chirk as a 
robin in June.’’ 

A happy day the good woman had, 
taking ample time to do full justice to 
her own and her neighbor’s needs ; 


studying the dresses of ladies she 
passed, with a view to her new one ; 
loitering at picture-shop windows and 
bookstores ; lunching comfortably at 
a confectioner’s (for the first time in 
a dozen years), atid buying a Harper's 
Weekly to read at the station, while 
waiting for the four o’clock train. 

‘*T'll give it to Uncle Paul next 
Sunday,’’ was her excuse for the ex- 
travagance. 

Her country-wonted feet ached with 
the long day on brick walks, but her 
eyes were as bright as ever, and the 
heavy bundles felt good, it was so 
long since she had spent more than 
half a dollar at a time. When Minty 
came out for her Mother's parcels, 
there was a little bag of cocoanut 
cakes for her and Joe, a present from 
Miss Abby. Had not her honest 
round eyes been the cause of this 
holiday ? 

The rest of the week passed peace- 
fully, but Abby found herself winding 
the kitchen clock Wednesday night 
instead of Saturday, because she had 
always associated it with preparations 
for baked beans. 

She wondered if it would be break- 
ing her promise to Dr. Carlyle if she 
saved a plateful of that savory dish 
for Uncle Paul’s Sunday dinner, and 
decided that it would. Perhaps it 
would be too stormy for him to come. 
If not, he must share her cold meat. 
She would not shock him again by 
hot vegetables. The day proved fair, 
but cold and windy, and instead of 
the old man, his daughter Susan was 
seen descending the mountain path. 

Now this cousin did not stand as 
high in Abby’s good graces, as did 
the Uncle; and before her green-rib- 
boned bonnet came round the wood- 
pile, an apple turnover and a large 


























slice of cheese had been hurried into 
the pantry. Susan was what Hills- 
boro called “a pickin’ person ; 
where known as faultfinding. 

“ She'd want to know why I didn't 
use nutmeg instead of cinnamon, and 
tell me that my pie crust was too rich 
for her dyspepsy,’’ muttered Abby 
to Gail. The pot of ‘' real’’ coffee 
remained on the stove, was duly of- 
fered, and the ‘‘pickin’’’ tendency 
proved by a query as to the price per 
pound, followed by a stern “ humph” 
of dissaproval. 

‘* How ’s Uncle ?”’ said Abby. 

‘*Well, he’s so’s to be about, 
but I wasn’t willin’ he sh'd come 
round Staghorn in any such a wind 
as this, so I made out that I was 
bound to come, an’ Mother had n’t 
ought to be left alone.’’ 

‘I’ve got a Harper's Weekly to 
send him, if it won’t bother you to 
take it. You'll come back an’ have 
dinner with me of course ?’’ 


’” else- 


Susan 
agreed, and after service was offi- 
ciously helpful in setting the table 
and stepping down cellar and into 
the pantry,—her keen black eyes 
searching every shelf and corner 
meanwhile. 

‘‘She wants to see if I’ve got 
‘biled dinner’ again,” thought Abby 
rightly. 

“ Now do n’t make company o’ me, 
Abby,’’ she remarked. ‘‘I’d jest 
as soon make a meal on what fish- 
balls you ’ve got left, or beans either, 
‘specially as Father's always tellin’ 
how much better you cook ’em than 
we do.”’ 

‘*T did n’t have one nor t’ other, to- 
day,” said Abby, boldly. “I had an 
egg for breakfast, and this chicken 
left from Saturday. I’m killin’ my 
chickens now, an’ I don’t remember 
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as there ’s anythin’ in the Bible about 
cookin’ beans a-Sunday, or brown 
bread either,’’ she added defiantly, as 
she cut a fresh white loaf. 

Susan looked both shocked and 
scared. Had she been a Catholic 
she would have crossed herself vig- 
orously. 

‘* For the land’s sake, Abby Farm- 
er, don’t talk like that a-Sunday, 
too.’’ Her hostess laughed grimly, 
and set on the cold chicken, pumpkin 
pie, and cheese. It saved steps to 
have all on the table, and Susan’s 
principles did not hinder her from 
partaking heartily of all. 

‘I s'pose Jim Carlyle brought you 
the Harper's Weekly,’’ she remarked. 
‘* Father said you ’d had a call from 
him.”’ 

‘“No, I bought it myself, when I 
was in Concord last Monday.”’ 

Abby felt no desire to talk over her 
precious visit with Susan. The di- 
version was effectual. 

“In Concord last week !” she cried. 
‘“Was there an excursion?’’ She 
never went herself unless there were 
reduced rates, or on Railroad day, 
when all stockholders went free. 

‘* No, I had some winter shopping 
to do,’’ was the quiet reply. 

Susan stared with greedy, curious 
eyes. 

‘*An’ you went a-Monday! You 
must a’ got up afore light to get your 
washing out in time.”’ 

‘** No, I did n’t wash till Tuesday.”’ 

“You didn’t? Why, t’ was an 
elegant washin’ day, an’ Tuesday 
was real dull an’ dubersome. But 
you always was odd, Abby. Didn't 
you kinder feel as if your Mother ’d 
disapprove of your traipsin’ off to 
Concord stid of being at your tub ?’’ 
Abby had felt exactly so, but wild 
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horses would not have made her own 
it. 

** My mother was n’t a superstitious 
woman that ever I found out, and I 
call it nothing less than superstition 
to feel obliged to wash Mondays 
more ’n any other day.’’ 

Susan’s jaw actually fell, but she 
gulped down her horror in such a sud- 
den swallow of hot tea, that she 
choked and strangled till she was red 
in the face. Her anxiety to hear 
about the shopping, restrained her 
‘‘ pickin’’’ tendency, and when she 
recovered her breath, she remarked 
quite blandly, ‘‘Gettin’ a new bonnet, 
I s’pose ?”’ 

‘“No, I guess my felt’ll serve 
another season ; I got me some stock- 
in’s an’ things, and black cashmere 
for a dress an’ jacket, if you must 
know, but don’t you think talkin’ 
about clo’es on Sunday, is worse than 
not havin’ beans?’’ 

This was checkmate for Susan, and 
she looked so disconcerted that Abby 
relented so far as to say, ‘‘ They ’re 
on the bed in the spare-room if you 
want to look at ‘em,’’ and got up to 
give Gail the chicken bones, on his 
tin plate in the woodshed. 

Susan gladly availed herself of the 
permission, and examined them ex- 
haustively with eyes and fingers, but 
was too mindful of her cousin’s snub 
to inquire how she meant to have her 
suit made, or to suggest that home 
knit stockings were good enough for 
her family. 

‘‘T’m afraid I wasn’t as pleasant 
to her as I’d ought to a-been,”’ 
thought Abby in her hour of twilight 


meditation, ‘‘but somehow Susan 
always does rub me the wrong 
way.’’ 


Monday dawned brightly, and she 
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fairly longed to be putting out her 
clothes in the nimble breeze which 
was fluttering Mrs. Sanborn’s so tan- 
talizingly. Settle to sewing she could 
not, and after scouring every shelf 
and tin in her cupboad, she gathered 
all her tomatoes and spent the rest 
of the day slicing and pickling the 
green ones and making ketchup of 
the ripe, filling the house with such 
spicy appetizing odors that Mrs. San- 
born declared it was ‘‘as good as a 
meal o’ vittles to snuff it in.”’ 

That devoted neighbor’s eyes had 
noticed the increasing smoke from 
Abby’s kitchen chimney, denoting 
extra cooking of some sort, for how 
could she be ironing when she had 
not washed ! 

‘*Got sick o’ washin’ Mondays, 
have n’t you, Abby ?”’ she cheerfully 
remarked. ‘‘ Well, you have kep’ it 
up a good many years.”’ 

‘*T’m only three years older’n you 
are, Mira Sanborn,’’ retorted Abby, 
‘an’ seein’ that I’m an ol’ maid, you 
ought to be glad I’m not too set to 
change.’’ 

By the third week, however, the 
fun of puzzling her neighbors began 
to pall, and a specially stormy Tues- 
day forcing her to dry her clothes in 
the house, she told Gail that ‘‘ Jim 
Carlyle always was an upsettin’, un- 
reasonable chap.’”’ 

Coming home from prayer-meeting 
one dark, cloudy night, a stone in 
her shoe caused her to step aside and 
sit on the wall a few minutes, when 
it happened that Mr. and Mrs. San- 
born came by, and in the double 
darkness caused by a clump of al- 
ders, failed to see any one there. 
Abby was wondering whether it 
would scare them too much, if she 
should jump out and cry ‘ Boo,’’ 




















when the proverbial fate of the list- 
ner became hers. 

‘*T tell you, Hiram, I’m afraid 
she’s losin’ her mind. She’s get- 
tin’ as queer as her Gran’ma Perkins 
that drowned herself in the well.’’ 

‘* Sho, ’Miry, it’s only oddity.”’ 

‘*T tell you it’s more’n that. She 
hasn't washed a-Monday for a month, 
nor cooked for Sunday like other 
folks, an’ Minty says she’s talkin’ 
to herself half the time; the child’s 
afraid to go over there after dark, 
now.”’ 

‘*Then you put it into her head, 
tellin’ about Mis’ Perkins.”’ 

‘*T didn’t; I only said t’ was the 
same old well,’’ and they trudged on, 
out of hearing, leaving Abby with 
a thorn in her heart compared to 
which a stone in her shoe was com- 
fort. Children afraid of her! Her 
old neighbor doubting her sanity! 
Abby well knew how a whisper of 
suggestion would grow into a strong 
wind of belief, once started in sewing- 
circle, or any other congregation 
of sensation-loving, sensation-starved 
women. ‘‘Oh, Jim, Jim!’’ she whis- 
pered, as she rose and stumbled on, 
feeling years older. ‘‘This may be 
fun to you, but it’s death to me.’’ 
As she left the heavy air of the 
alder-grown hollow, however, and 
met the keen, bracing breeze from 
Staghorn, she was able to cheer her- 
self with visions of the monument to 
Sam which would reward her, and 
the thought that her probation was 
half over. But the thorn had been 
planted and when she awoke in the 
solemn hours “ayont the twal’,” when 
courage is ever weakest, and morbid 
fancies hardest to vanquish, it ran- 
kled, and the ghastly question crept 
in, ‘‘ Was there any hereditary queer- 
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ness? What had she heard of such 
taints skipping one generation?’’ 
And it was long before she slept. 
But the next day’s mail brought a 
letter from Dr. Carlyle which, like 
a mountain breeze, blew all clouds 
away. He had arranged to have a 
man go to Hillsboro Thursday and 
lay a firm foundation for the monu- 
ment before frost should unfit the 
ground. The stone itself was not 
yet finished, but could be set later. 
“First train Thursday ?” cried Abby; 
“that’s to-morrow. I'll be there soon 
as he is;’' and the stone-cutter had 
seldom worked for as happy faced a 
woman as he met at the Farmer lot. 
He had found so many tearful ones 
on these occasions that he dreaded 
the sight of fluttering skirt or veil, 
but Abby was so cheery he told his 
wife that night he had ‘‘ never had 
such good company at a grave, and 
didn’t mind her bossin’ the whole 
job through.’”’ 

The cheering impetus of this ex- 
perience carried her through the 
fourth week of her dislocated duties. 
The fifth Sunday egg-breakfast was 
over, and Uncle Paul had not ap- 
peared to wonder or reproach. 

At church a glad surprise awaited 
her in the shape of a little apple- 
cheeked woman in a gay bonnet and 
beaded mantle, who bounced up and 
kissed her as she entered her pew. 

‘*Meetin’’ had not begun, and the 
younger women were still chatting 
in the porch, but the matrons were 
taking their seats, and Abby was 
glad there were so many to see how 
warmly she was greeted by her 
mother’s sister, who was known to 
live in the handsomest house in a 
neighboring town. 

‘““Why, Aunt Marilly! where did 
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you drop from?’’ was the beginning 
of a happy talk ending in the promise 
of a'week’s visit from the new-comer, 
just as Parson Green went up the 
pulpit stairs. Alas! before the dox- 
ology was finished, Abby was won- 
dering ‘‘What w7// she say to my 
breaking all mother’s rules?’’ and 
her uneasiness would have 1isen to 
pain had she known that, in the gen- 
eral welcoming of an old friend after 
service, Mrs. Sanborn contrived to 
whisper : 

‘““T’m awful glad you’re goin’ to 
stay with Abby a spell. We're all 
worried about her livin’ alone, an’ 
gettin’ queerer an’ queerer;” with 
such an ominous wag of her head 
that even cheery little Marilla felt 
the most sinister sense of the word, 
and began to observe her niece. 

“ Tired o’ beans and Injun pudden, 
or don’t they ’gree with you?’’ she 
frankly asked, as they sat down to 
cold meat, apple pie, and sage cheese. 

‘*Come now, Aunt Marilly, do you 
have ’em every Sunday yourself?’’ 
retorted Abby, evading the question. 

‘‘ Well there—I don’t. My girls 
don’t think they’re genteel, an’ 
Stephen’s fond of roast beef, and so 
I’ve changed round to that; but it 
aint my choice, an’ I was reely lottin’ 
on your mother’s old brown bean-pot, 
with a juicy chunk o’ cracklin’ in the 
middle, when I got here.”’ 

‘You shall have ’em before the 
week’s out,’’ cried Abby heartily ; 
‘‘an’ Injun pudden, too, by mother’s 
old rule!’ 

‘‘ An’ baked in the brick oven?”’ 
added the guest, eagerly. 

‘‘T’m glad to see you have n’t give 
up to a cookin’ stove yet. It does 
my heart good to look at that old 
crane and pot-hooks, an’ to set right 
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down by ’em. I was dretfully afraid 
you'd make company of me, and 
have dinner in the front room.”’ 

‘*T mistrusted you 'd like this best. 
You an’ me always was a 
Marilly, if you are my aunt.’’ 


span, 


** Course we were; onny six years 
between us!’’ 

‘But I’m goin’ to start the stove 
in the front room, for all the world 
an’ his wife 'll be comin’ to see you; 
but when they ’re gone, we'll dodge 
in here and have our talk over the 
open fire before we go to bed.’’ 

‘*We will so, Abby, every night 
I’m here. Oh, I mean to have a real 
hallelujah-metre kind of a time! I’m 
so sick of talkin’ xéce, an’ bein’ proper 
to please the girls. They're as good 
as gold, Abby, an’ fonder of me than 
I deserve, but, oh, dear, there is a 
difference since they went to boardin’ 


school! I mustn't do this nor say 
that ‘cause it’s ‘old-fashioned’ or 
‘common.’ O' course I want to 


please 'em, but it’s tiresome to be 
teetotally tryin’ to, an’, thinks I, I'll 
be as old fashioned ’s I please at 
Abby’s. You won’t sigh and look 
shocked if I do say ‘down sullar’ 
and ‘up cham'er’ and ‘vittles,’ an’ 
‘folks,’ an’ ‘kep,’ an’ ‘ meetin™-house.’ 
An’ we'll have a biled dinner, won't 
we, Abby? an’ you’ll let me cook ? 
O Lord, how I do wanter go into my 
kitchen sometimes, an’ stir up some- 
thin’ relishin’ for supper! ’’ 

“ And why can’t you ?” cried Abby 
wrathfully. 

‘*Oh, dear, the Irish help would 
be starin’ an’ thinkin’ less of me, and 
it ain't supper even, its ‘fea.’ Say, 
Abby, got any butter milk? Let’s 
have a short-cake for supper, and 
bake it in the old tin kitchen 
the fire, can’t we?”’ 


fore 
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‘‘Why, you know mother never held 
to much hot cookin’ Sabbath day,’’ 
said the hostess regretfully, ‘‘ but we 
will some day; to-night we ’ll have 
cup-cake an’ caraway cookies, an’ 
honey, an’ crab-apples an’ buttered 
toast. Jim Carlyle thought crab- 
apples an’ toast were better’n hot 
soda biscuit a while ago.”’ 

‘*Jim Carlyle?” But here the neigh- 
bors began to come in, and it was not 
till nine o’clock, when all were gone, 
that in the cosy chat over kitchen 
embers Jim’s visit was warrated in 
every detail but one, to sympathiz- 
ing, loving ears. Marilla was worthy 
to be the first one told of the monu- 
ment to be raised to Sam, but even to 
her nothing was said of Jim’s absurd 
request, for he had said ‘* Between 
us, Abby,’’ and her lips were sealed. 

When the last coal had fallen to 
ashes, and they were locking up, Ma- 
rilla said, ‘‘ Now you wake me early, 
an’ I'll help wash. ’'T wont take us 
two no time to git through.’’ To her 
surprise Abby hesitated. Marilla 
could not see her redden, as she 
slowly answered, “I’ve been thinkin’ 
I wouldn't wash to-morrow; this 
splendid clear weather can’t last long ; 
it's what Sam used to call ‘ Staghorn 
weather,’ an’ I’ve had a hankerin’ to 
go up the mountain all summer; an’ 
now you're here, Marilly, why can’t 
we put some lunch in a basket, an’ 
tramp up’s far as our old sugar camp ? 
There's a stove there, an’ wood, an’ 
we ‘ll heat our coffee, an’ have a little 
picnic all by ourselves, if we @7e risin’ 
fifty.” 

Marilla’s brown eyes out-flashed 
the tallow dip she was carrying up- 
stairs: ‘‘ Oh, we will, we will, Abby 
Farmer! Who’s to hender?” Never 
were two girls in their teens happier 





than this pair, when next morning 
they slipped out the back door, armed 
with baskets, shawls, and canes. 

‘* What wou/d your blessed Mother 
say to our friskin’ off like this a-Mon- 
day ?” giggled Marilla, as she rolled 
under the pasture bars. ‘‘ We'll 
make up for it by comin’ home the 
west path, and stoppin’ at Uncle 
Paul’s. He an’ Aunt Phebe’ll be 
tickled enough to see you; an’ Su- 
san’s talk ll be a good dose o’ bitter 
gentian to tonic us up after climbin’.” 

‘“You do beat all for plannin’, 
Abby! Oh, ain’t I glad I come! 
My! we ought to sing that hymn 
about walkin’ the golden streets. 
Jest look underfoot and overhead, 
too !"’ 

And indeed their path through a 
young growth of beeches, birches, 
and maples, was canopied and car- 
peted with every shade of autumn 
glory, from palest lemon-color to 
glowing orange. 

By noon the old sap-house was 
reached, and glad enough were these 
elderly mountaineers to rest and then 
to eat and drink, and feast their eyes 
on the beautiful country spread at 
their feet. Above them frowned the 
horn-like peak, not to be attempted ; 
before them a cleared pasture, with 
forests of ancient beeches, hemlocks, 
yellow birches, and sugar maples on 
each side. Years were forgotten. 
They almost expected to see Sam and 
Jim come joking up from the cold 
spring the girls never could find. 

‘If I was rich—and young’’— 
sighed Abby, at last, ‘‘I’d rather 
have a grand big house right kere, 
than in any city or town that ever 
was.”’ 

* * * * * “ 


Their call was happily accomplished 
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and they were safely at home by 
‘early candle light,’’ and as Marilla 
prophesied, “slept without rocking ”’ 
after their long out-door day of 
healthy fatigue. 

The fine weather lasted through 
Tuesday with its morning washing 
and afternoon visit to the cemetery. 
Marilla was eager to iron the same 
day, and ‘‘ done with it,” but Abby’s 
conscience was silently true to Dr. 
Carlyle, and the quiet ramble among 
the graves of old friends, in the softly 
falling leaves, was felt by both as a 
benediction. 

Wednesday’s pouring rain gave 
uninterrupted hours not only for the 
ironing, but such a cooking of cakes, 
pies, doughnuts, and pancakes, as the 
brick oven had not known nor Marilla 
revelled in for years. 

Thursday they had the promised 
pork and beans and pudding in per- 
fection, and took tea, by invitation, at 
Mrs. Henry Carlyle’s, where Abby 
heard with joy that the doctor was 
expected the following week to stay 
till after Thanksgiving. 

Friday and Saturday were busy 
with calls from and on village friends, 
and Sunday they found Stephen in 
the pew, ready to carry home his 
beaming wife in a stylish carriage, 
but not before she had assured Mrs. 
Sanborn, in the hearing of several 
others, that she ‘‘ never saw Abby 
better or with more snap to her in her 
life.” j 

The cheerful guest was sadly 
missed, but she had left a thrill of 
gladness behind her, and not that 
alone, for on Monday so many pack- 
ages came from the grocer’s, that Ab- 
by would have sent them back asa 
blunder, had not a note come too, de- 
claring that she must in conscience 
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make up for her mistakes and waste 
in cooking. So, half-laughing, half- 
crying, Abby put away spices, raisins, 
sugar, tea, coffee, canned fruits, fancy 
crackers, flour, and meal—‘‘ enough 
to last you an’ me till spring, Gail, 
an’ take boarders besides. How 
should you like to have two or three 
nice bright folks round, that had seen 
foreign countries, an’ could tell about 
‘em, an’ give us some new ideas, an’ 
a chance to do a lot of nice cookin’ ? 
You're a good friend, Gail, so far’s 
you go, but you don’t know a fine 
sunset from a fog, an’ you wont touch 
curried chicken. Well, it’s no use 
talkin’! We can’t take boarders 
without fixin’ up the rooms, an’ we 
can’t do that till the mortgage is paid. 
But no matter; we’ve had a beauti- 
ful visit from Aunt Marrily, and Jim’s 
comin’ next week, an’ then—the 
monument !”’ 
*. 7 * * * * 

The six weeks were over, and 
Abby, in her new cashmere suit, was 
crossing the meeting-house green 
when she saw the tall, stooping figure 
of Dr. Carlyle among the men in the 
porch. He was talking in the friend- 
liest way with some of the older 
farmers, but left them all to meet her 
and give her his cordial hand. 

‘* Well, Abby, you ’ve survived our 
experiment, I see. May I come up 
to tea again to-morrow (as it won't 
be washing-day), and hear all about 
3 hi 

It was a proud and happy Abby 
who received him next day, and he 
found no fault though the table was 
set in the front room, and with cer- 
tain new niceties of cooking and ar- 
rangement. Abby had kept her eyes 
open the night she and Marilla took 
tea at Mrs. Henry’s. 
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There was a generous fire in the 
kitchen, too, and it was there they 
sat late, while she told him all her 
experiences, even to Mrs. Sanborn’s 
ghastly predictions. 

He had laughed 
Uncle Paul and 
was both sober 


heartily over 
Susan, but now he 
and angry. ‘‘ The 
cried; ‘‘and igno- 
Let me lift that 
weight your mind forever. 
Your Grandmother Perkins was no 
more insane than I am. She was 
delirious in her fever, an altogether 
different matter, a mere temporary 
condition, a symptom. Some people 
are delirious in a feverish cold. You 
could no more inherit it, than you 
could a cut on her finger or a freckle 
on her nose. 


old raven!’’ he 
ramus besides! 
from 


So tear that cobweb 
from your mind, my dear old friend.” 
‘*T will; I have already; and I 


thank you more than I can say.’’ 


‘*But you are not as ready to 
shake off the Sunday and Monday 
superstitions? Tell me honestly, 
Abby.’’ 

‘Well, then, I am not, Jim. I 
did it to please you; but, you can 
laugh if you like,—I guess I’m too 
old a dog to learn new tricks; an’ 
there’s more than that, Jim, I love 
to keep up mother’s ways, and the 
ways of my childhood,—for her sake, 
an’ for old time’s sake. An’ there’s 
more, too. I’ve simmered it all over 
in my quiet times, an’ I b’lieve 
there’s solid sense in most of ’em. 
Now see here! Isn’t it decent an’ 
out of respect to the Lord's day that 
we put clean things on ourselves, an’ 
our beds, an’ dinner tables a-Sab- 
bath; an’ then ain’t it only decent 
that we should wash the others next 
mornin’? (though I have heard 
that some outlandish folks keep ’em 
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months, more shame to ’em) an’ 0’ 
course ironin’ follers on; an’ then 
it’s time for another spell o’ cookin’, 
same as Sat’day was, to get ready 
for keepin’ Sunday. I tell you work 
goes off easier when there ’s a reg’ lar 
system to it. Isn't there a sayin’ 
‘Order’s heaven's first law’ ?’’ 

“ Abby, Abby, you’ve made a good 
case! I’m coming round to your 
side; but wait a moment, why beans 
and all that, Sunday ?”’ 

‘* Because beans and brown bread 
an’ Injun pudden are things that can 
be got ready Sat’day, an’ left in the 
brick oven, an’ so no great works 
a-Sabbath.”’ 

“ True, true; and of course I know 
that our good Puritan ancestors 
started us on turkey with Thanks- 
giving, so I suppose I must let you 
off from that part of my stupid joke.” 

‘*Oh, do, do, Jim! It was goin’ 
to go hard with me not to cook up 
all that mother and grand’ma did, 
then; an’ I’ll be the thankfulest 
woman that goes to meetin’ if you 
won't hold me to my word, nor yet 
think I’m ungrateful for all you’re 
doin’ for Sam’s memory. Isn’t there 
anythin’ else I can do to please 
you ?’’ 

Her rugged face was working with 
deep feeling, and his reflected it, as 
he leaned over and took her hand. 

“Yes, Abby. When you and your 
aunt took tea with Henry's wife, 
Marilla told about your day on Stag- 
horn, and what you said of building 
on the site of your old sugar camp. 
Henry was struck with the idea, and 
took me up there yesterday after- 
noon. You’re right, Abby. It isa 
noble situation, and if you will sell 
me a few acres there, I’ll build a 
house where you shall always be a 
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welcome guest, and where, please 
God, I’ll come every summer that 
remains to me.’’ 

At first Abby could not believe 
him in earnest; but he not only con- 
vinced her of that, but made her so 
handsome an offer, that when, on 
Thanksgiving day, she mentally enu- 
merated her blessings, they included 
not only the payment of the mort- 
gage, but a good margin in the bank. 
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This enabled her to renovate her 
house charmingly ; and for many sea- 
sons Dr. Carlyle sent her from among 
his city-tired patients, the congenial 
few of whom she had dreamed. 

Best of all was the monument to 
Sam, with its softly draped flag, 
cut in pure white marble over the 
words : 


““Greater love hath no man than this,—that 
he lay down his life for his friends.’’ 


OIOIOK 


COMMON FOLKS. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


Common folks,—I know it’s true, 
But I’m not ashamed, are you ? 
Have we not the same blue sky 
Bending over us on high, 

Realms of beauty, wide and fair, 
As the richest millionaire ? 


Have we not the summer showers, 
And the perfume of the flowers, 
Autumn colors, red and brown, 
And the winter’s snowy crown, 
All the budding hopes of spring, 
Pulsing life, and flashing wing ? 


What care we for Fortune's wiles, 
Or the cynic’s naughty smiles? 
What are rank and pedigree, 
When but shallow depths we see ? 
What are clothes and worldly gear 
More thar all we strive for here ? 


Let them laugh and jeer who may, 
Faith still guides us on our way ; 
And, though humble be our fare, 

We are in our Father's care, 

Sure, while nearer His smile invokes, 
God still loves the common folks. 


























THE SOCIAL FRATERNITY: 





ITS HISTORY AND INFLUENCE. 


[CONCLUDED. ] 


By A. 





7T has often been said that 
New Hampton Literary 
Institution owes its pres- 
ent existence to its liter- 
ary This 
statement is, perhaps, too strong, yet 











societies. 


the potency of these organizations in 
building up and sustaining the school 
cannot be denied. They have been 
the connecting link between it and 
the outside world. Many young men 
have been attracted thither by their 
widespread reputation for efficiency 
in imparting that training which is 
necessary to a successful life career. 
Many have come through the efforts 
of some enthusiastic ‘‘ Frater’? who 
has hoped thereby to strengthen his 
chosen society. To the member him- 
self, his society has been the nucleus 
about which the most precious memo- 
ries of school life have clustered. 

In the athletic life ot the school, 
members of the Social Fraternity 
have stood in the front rank. In the 
semi-annual field-meets they have 
carried off a majority of the honors ; 
while as players upon the baseball 
and football teams they have borne 
an honorable record. This is not 
surprising since, true to the early tra- 
ditions of the society, a large major- 
ity of its members have come from 
the country towns of New Hamp- 
shire. Here they have developed 
strength in the pure air of a health- 
giving environment. 





Chester Clark. 


In the intellectual life of the school 
they have been leaders. Especially 
have they triumphed in the annual 
prize speaking contests. This has 
been the chief competitive event of 





Raymond C. Davis 


rarian of Michigan University. 


the school during a long period of 

time. The record of these contests 

since 1874 is accessible, and we find 

that prizes have been won by mem- 

bers of the Social Fraternity as fol- 

lows : 

1874. First, F. C. Dexter, Lakeport, N. H. 

First, George S. Hoyt, Sandwich, N. H. 

. First, Josiah H. Quincy, Rumney, N. H. 
Second, Everett Remick, Wolfeborough, 

N. H. 


187 5. 
1877 
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1878. First, Charles F. Flanders, Wilmot, N. H. 
1881. First, Charles L. Sawyer, Wadley’s Falls, 
N. H. 
Second, David L. Aldrich, Jr., Hope Val- 
ley, R. I. 





Prof. E. Harlow Russel! 


Principal Worcester (Mass.) State Normal School. 


1882. Second, Everett A. Pugsley, Rochester, 
N. H. 

1883. First, George W. Brown, Water Village, 
N. H. 

1884. Second, Herbert B. Davis, Meredith, 
N. H. , 

1885. First, Fred S. Libbey, Wolfeborough, 
N. H. 

1886. Second, Charles H. Carter, Ossipee, N. H. 


1887. 
1888. 


First, James C. Emerson, Barnstead, N. H. 

First, Charles H. McDuffee, Alton, N. H. 

Second, George A. Wentworth, Milton, 
N. H. 

First, John Potter, Griswold, Conn. 

Second, Herbert M. Thyng, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 

First, Samuel A. Howard, Jr., New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 

Second, Herbert M. Thyng, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 

First, Chester H. Norris, Belmont, N. H. 

Second, Frank Pearson, Madison, N. H. 

First, Howard A. Hanaford, New Hamp- 
ton, N. H. 


1890. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
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1895. First, Warren R. Brown, Centre Harbor, 
N. H. 

First, Walter H. Miller, New Durham, 
N. H. 

First, John A. David, Chelsea, Mass. 

First, Charles A. Rollins, Gilford, N. H. 

Second, Wayland F. Dorothy, Enfield, 
N. H. 


1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1900. 


The above record shows that out of 
a possible twenty-seven first prizes 
the Social Fraternity has been 
awarded seventeen; and out of the 
same number of possible second 
prizes during the same period it has 
won ten. Surely this is an envi- 
able showing for a literary society. 

A similar record was made in the 
special Bates prize debates. These 
contests were for a prize offered by 
the New Hampton club at Bates col- 


lege. It was first held in 1897, and 
was continued the following two 
years. Two out of the three prizes 


were awarded to members of the So- 
cial Fraternity. They were as fol- 
lows : 

1897. Richard Pattee, New Hampton, N. H. 
1898. A. Chester Clark, Centre Harbor, N. H. 


In school journalism as in other 
lines the Social Fraternity has been 
influential. The Hamptonia, known 
as onc of the leading school publica- 
tions of New England, owes its exis- 
tence to a member of this society. 
In the early eighties, Clarence B. 
Burleigh, who has since become one 
of the strongest editors in Maine, his 
native state, entered New Hampton 
Literary Institution. He soon allied 
himself with the Social Fraternity 
and became one of its foremost mem- 
bers. Ever alive to the interests of 
the society, he originated the idea of 
starting a society paper. The project 
was no sooner conceived than he be- 
gan to make efforts to have it carried 
into execution. An efficient co- 
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worker was found in the person of 
J. Grant Quimby, now an aide-de- 
camp on the staff of Gov. Chester B. 
Jordan of New Hampshire. The 
members did not at first look kindly 
upon the idea, but it was thoroughly 
established in the mind of its origina- 
tor, who urged it at every opportun- 
ity. At last, after much debate, dur- 
ing which Mr. Burleigh defended 
every phase of the question, it was 
decided that the society should pub- 
lish a paper. 

The decision made, an unexpected 
obstacle was found to be in the way 
of its accomplishment. The authori- 
ties of the New Hampton Literary 
Institution, to whom the general su- 
pervision of the society is given by 
the act of incorporation, insisted that 
such a paper could not be permitted. 
They suggested that a better course 
would be for the whole student body 
to unite in the publication of a paper. 
This was undoubtedly a wise decree, 
as the subsequent success of the pub- 
lication has shown. 

It was soon decided that the paper 
should be owned and controlled by 
the three societies, the Social Fra- 
ternity, the Literary Adelphi, and 
the Germanz Dilectz Scientie. The 
management, both editorially and 
financially, should be in the hands 
of the two former. The first issue 
was to be edited by the Social Fra- 
ternity, they allowing one page to 
the Literary Adelphi and one page 
to the Germanz ; the second was to 
be in charge of the Literary Adelphi 
which should in turn allow one page 
each to the Fraternity and to the 
German. Thereafter the manage- 
ment was to alternate in the same 
manner between these two societies. 

The editorial staff elected by the 
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Social Fraternity was headed by 
Clarence B. Burleigh, as editor-in- 
chief, and his associates were James 
W. Moulton, William R. Garland, 
Ralza E. Andrew, and Everett A. 
Pugsley. These arrangements hav- 
ing been completed, the first issue 
of the Hamptonia, a thirty-two page 
quarterly periodical, appeared in 
March, 1883. To Mr. Burleigh, for 
his early efforts in behalf of the pub- 
lication, much credit is due. The 
fact that the arrangements for its 
control, made at that time, are still 
in vogue, with scarcely any change, 
speaks well for his remarkable fore- 
sight. During almost a score of 
years the Hamptonia has been a wel- 
come visitor to the study table of the 





Prof. Eri D. Woodbury 


Principal Cheshire (Conn.) Academy. 


student, the alumnus and its other 
friends, an excellent advertisement of 
the school and a marked testimonial 
to the efficient work in literary lines 
done by these societies. 
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The influence which the Social 
Fraternity has exerted in the school 
itself is of no small importance, but 
that for which it will be longest re- 
membered, and which justifies its 
presentation here, has been wrought 
upon the lives of men. The life 
work of the venerable Rev. Oren B. 
Cheney, D. D., the founder, and for 
forty years president, of Bates col- 
lege, is an excellent example of this. 
He was a native of Ashland, and 
when quite young met with an acci- 
dent which deprived him of the use 
of his left hand for a time; but the 
misfortune gave to the world a great 


educator. Having been graduated 





me on : 






Rev. Oren B. Creney, 0. D 


Founder of Bates College. 


from the old New Hampton academy 
in 1835, and Dartmouth college in 
1839, he began his long and success- 
ful career as a teacher. His earlier 
work in this profession was done at 
the Farmington (Maine) and the 
Strafford (New Hampshire) acade- 
mies, Parsonfield seminary, and the 
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Biblical school at Whitestown, New 
York. While at the last place he 
prepared for the ministry. But he 
was not destined to follow this pro- 
fession for a long period. The burn- 
ing of Parsonfield seminary in 1854 
again turned his thoughts to educa- 
tion. It brought vividly before his 
mind the need of an institution of 
higher learning for the Free Baptist 
denomination. He determined to 
found such an institution. By con- 
secrated effort on his part this deter- 
mination soon after began to be real- 
ized. The Maine State seminary 
was opened in the fall of 1857 and 
six years later it became Bates col- 
lege. Dr. Cheney became the first 
president, and during the long period 
of his incumbency he labored untir- 
ingly for its success. Under his care 
this worthy college has grown to its 
present stature. It is therefore a 
member of the Social Fraternity who 
has made possible the noble work 
this institution has done and is doing 
for young men and women. 

Prof. Alonzo Smith Kimball, for 
a quarter of a century professor of 
physics in the Worcester Polytechnic 
institute, is another eminent educator 
who was in his academy days con- 
nected with the Social Fraternity. 
Professor Kimball, although afflicted 
with an incurable disease during the 
last twenty years of his life, forged 
slowly ahead until he stood in the 
very front rank of teachers in his 
department of work. In recognition 
of his high standing he was made a 
fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Science. His services as a 
lecturer and as a contributor to sci- 
entific journals were much in demand. 
Conscientious in the discharge of his 
daily duties, original in method, 
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uncommonly skilful in experiment, 
charming in manner, unceasing in 
good nature, and of noble instinct, 
he left his impress upon the insti- 
tution with which he was connected. 

Many others scarcely less distin- 
guished in the educational world de- 
serve more than the passing notice 
we are able to give them. Among 
them are the late Daniel G. Beede, 
who was superintendent of public 


instruction for New Hampshire in 


1873; Raymond C. Davis, librarian 
of Michigan university, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; Judge Stephen Gordon Nash, 
whose munificent gift to education at 
New Hampton was mentioned in our 
previous article; Prof. E. Harlow 
Russell, principal of the Massachu- 
setts State Normal school at Worces- 
ter; Prof. Eri Davidson Woodbury, 
A. M., principal of the Episcopal 
academy of Connecticut, at Cheshire ; 
the late Prof. Manson Seavey, A. M., 


of the English High school, Boston, 
xxx—12 
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Mass.; Prof. J. Sewall Brown, A. M., 
professor of ancient languages in 
Doane college, Crete, Neb.; the late 
Prof. Nathan I,eavenworth, A. M., 
principal of Worcester academy, 
Worcester, Mass.; Prof. Fremont L. 
Pugsley, principal of Lyndon Insti- 
tute, Lyndon Centre, Vt.; Prof. 
Charles E. Corliss, of Burdette Busi- 
ness college, Boston; and Prof. 
Frank W. A. M., under 
whose able principalship New Hamp- 
ton Literary Institution has entered 
upon a new period of marked pros- 
perity. 


Preston, 


In the realm of jurisprudence the 
Social Fraternity has many distin- 
guished names. Prominent among 
them is that of Hon. Jonathan Gar- 
land Dickinson, LL. D. He was one 
of the original members of the so- 
ciety, and to the training received in 
its ranks he afterwards attributed 
much of the success of his later life. 


Hon. N. B. Bryant. 


Retired Attorney-at-Law, Boston, Mass. 
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Prof. Charles E. Corliss Prof. Fremont L. Pugsley 


Judge Jonathan Smith 


Hon. Samuel D. Felker Charles D. Thyng. 


Naturally inclined to the law he 
gained in prestige among his asso- 
ciates until, in 1862, he was ap- 
pointed an associate justice of the 
supreme judicial court of Maine, to 
which state he had gone from New 
Hampshire for the practice of his 
profession. Through successive ap- 
pointments he remained in this posi- 
tion until his death, September 3, 
1878. 
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Prof. John W. Butcher Hon. James H. Edgerly 


Rev Lewis Malvern Hon. Joseph Wentworth 


Hon. William D. Baker. George S. Hoyt 


‘‘His professional life of nearly 
forty years was characterized by un- 
tiring industry, study, honesty, and 


great independence of character. He 
was regarded as a wise counselor, an 
eloquent and earnest advocate, and 
as a judge, learned and able, bring- 
ing to the investigation of legal ques- 
tions, keen powers of research and 
analysis, making his decisions from 
principle rather than from precedent. 
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His written opinions, prepared with 
scrupulous care, were models of the 
kind.’’ 

Here are some other lawyers of 
note who received their training in 
the Social Fraternity: Hon. Stephen 
Gordon Nash, formerly judge of the 
Suffolk county superior court of 
Massachusetts; Hon. James H. 
Edgerly, Hon. Samuel K. Mason, 
and Hon. Asa P. Cate, who held pro- 
bate judgeships respectively in Straf- 
ford, Grafton, and Merrimack coun- 
ties; Hon. Napoleon B. Bryant, the 
eloquent and scholarly Boston advo- 
cate, who has now retired after a long 
and brilliant career; Hon. George 
W. Emery, at one time the law part- 
ner of Hon. Benjamin F. Butler; the 
brilliant Gen. Harrison C. Hobart, a 
leader of the Wisconsin bar; Gen. 
Harris M. Plaisted, whose ‘‘ Digest 
of the Maine Reports,’’ upon which 
he was engaged three years, has be- 
come a well-known authority ; Hon. 
Jonathan Smith, special justice of 
Second district court of Eastern Wor- 
cester, Mass.; the late Hon. Henry 
P. Rolfe, of Concord, N. H.; Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, and Hon. George 
E. Smith of Boston, Mass. Very 
many others might be mentioned. 

The sphere of the medical practi- 
tioner is ordinarily smaller than that 
of his more austere neighbor in the 
law. Consequently for him to win a 
national reputation is not a common 
thing. Yet this was accomplished 
by the late Dr. J. H. Hanaford, M. D. 
Although located in a comparatively 
small city his circle of influence was 
not confined by city or even state 
limits. Although his services as a 
family physician were in great de- 
mand, his remarkable physical 
strength enabled him to spend many 
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laborious hours in the preparation of 
practical works of value upon medi- 
cal subjects. Among these were 
“ Foods,” “Anti-Fat and Anti-Lean,” 
“Good Bread and How to Make It,” 
** Mother and Child,’’ and a number 


J. H. Hanaford, M. D 


of others. 


The widespread circula- 
tion of these works brought him into 
touch with thousands, and as a re- 
sult he enjoyed in his old age not 
only an extensive acquaintance, but 


a large mail practice. He died at 
his home in Reading, Mass., Sunday, 
July 15, 1900, crowned with years 
and with honors. 

There are probably but few mem- 
bers of the society who are more 
widely known, in a way, perhaps, 
than Mr. Charles R. Carter. Al- 
though he entered upon his career as 
a character actor but nine years ago, 
he is now playing a leading part in 
the best and most favorably known 
drama of the present day. His 
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Charles R. Carter. 
“Cy Prime,” cf Denman Thompson's “Old Home- 
stead”? Company. 

earlier engagements were with such 
favorites of the dramatic world as 
Richard Golden, in “ Old Jed Prouty,” 
and. James A. Hearn, in ‘‘ Shore 
Acres.’’ But the height of his fame 
has been achieved as the eccentric 
‘“Cy Prime,’’ in Denman Thomp- 
son’s ‘‘Old Homestead.’’ For some 
time he has played this character, 
the next best part to ‘‘ Joshua Whit- 
comb,’’ in which réle Mr. Thompson 
himself appears. This company has 
filled engagements in all the larger 
cities of the country, and Mr. Carter 
has been received with most flatter- 
ing words from dramatic critics. The 
Post, of Boston, said during his re- 
cent visit to that city, that there 
would never be another ‘‘Cy Prime’”’ 
after Charles Carter abandoned the 
part. Mr. Carter’s rapid rise as an 
original and artistic interpreter of 
those characters which he has as- 
sumed during his several engage- 
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ments is due largely to the appren- 
ticeship which he served in the pub- 
lic meetings of the Social Fraternity. 

In the business world, also, the So- 
cial Fraternity has some notable rep- 
resentatives. Chief among them is 
Alpheus B. Stickney, president of the 
Great Western Railway. As a young 
man he went West with no other 
capital than his own native ability, 
and a determination to win. Al- 





Alpheus B. Stickney 


President Great Western Railway. 


though prepared for the practice of 
law he abandoned that profession for 
the railroad business, and has ad- 
vanced to a position in the very front 
rank. As president of the ‘‘ Great 
Western,’’ he has shown extraordin- 
ary executive ability. It is largely 
through his management that his has 
become one of the leading railway 
systems of the country. Mr. Stickney 
himself has prospered in a financial 
way, and he is now rated as a multi- 
millioniare. 
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Others who have gone out of the 
Social Fraternity to be successful in 
the business world are,—Samuel M. 
Nickerson, who has just retired from 
the presidency of the First National 
bank of Chicago, with a fortune 
said to be counted by the millions; 
Matthew S. Maloney, one of the origi- 
nal members of the society, who after- 
wards became a successful merchant 
in New York city ; John Wentworth, 
who, anticipating the great prosperity 
to come to Chicago, early invested in 
real estate in that citv, which so in- 
creased in value that at the close of 
his prosperous life his estate was 
valued at eight millions; Walter 
Aiken, of Franklin, the late success- 
ful manufacturer; and the late Daniel 
S. Ford, whose great business ability 
enabled him to build up the Youth's 
Companion to its present state of 
prosperity, to amass a large fortune, 
and to become the benefactor, both 





Samuel M. Nickerson 


President 1st National Bank, Chicago, lll. “(Retired.) 
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after and before his death, of so many 
worthy poor. 

So far as we know, no member of 
the Social Fraternity has devoted his 
entire attention to literature. Yet, 
even if literature be considered in its 
strictest sense, several have made it a 
side line of effort, but if the term be 
broadened so as to include all those 
productions which haye historical, 
biographical, scientific, or forensic 
value, the volume of contributions 
made by Fraternity members is very 
large. We have already spoken of 
the medical writings of Dr. J. H. 
Hanaford. Rev. J. M. Brewster 
wrote the ‘‘ Life of William Burr,’’ 
and both Clarence B. Burleigh and 
Rev. Edmund M. Vittum, D. D., 
have published works of creditable 
fiction. Although his productions 
were seldom published, Hon. Stephen 
Gordon Nash was a poet of no small 
ability. His ode, written for a re- 
union of students of New Hampton 
Literary Institution, has had a great 
popularity among the alumni of that 
school. Especially did he excel in 
rhythmic portrayals of the natural 
landscape, as a manuscript volume of 
his works in the Gordon-Nash Li- 

Rev. Adoniram Jud- 
D. D., was a tireless 
contributor to the religious literature 
of his day. Among his published 
works are ‘‘The Ministry of the 
Spirit,’’ ‘‘How Christ Came to 
Church,”’ ‘‘ The Holy Spirit in Mis- 
sions,’’ ‘‘ Grace and Glory, Ecce 
Venit,’’ ‘‘ The Ministry of Healing,’’ 
‘“The Twofold Life,’’ and the 
“First Thing in the World.” Among 
these writings many will recognize 
helpful and favorite volumes. Dr. 
Gordon was also the author of num- 
erous hymns. 


brary shows. 


son Gordon, 


as, 66 
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The collected speeches of such 
men as Hon. George G. Fogg of the 
United States senate, Hon. John 
Wentworth, Gen. Harris M. Plaisted, 
and Hon. Samuel W. McCall, in 
the national house of representatives, 





Hon. George G. Fogg 


Formely United States Senator. 


would make large and creditable vol- 
umes. As orators on special occa- 
sions these men are accorded a high 
place in the estimation of all. In 
speaking of the address given by 
General Plaisted at the dedication of 
Memorial Hall, Waterville, Me., no 
less a critic than Hon. George F. 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, said, ‘‘ If 
it were bound up in Webster’s 
speeches it would not be deemed out 
of place.’’ Only recently Mr. Mc- 
Call has been selected from the large 
number of Dartmouth men in public 
life to deliver the oration at the 
Daniel Webster centennial to be held 
at Hanover, June next. This is a 
signal honor, yet it is justly con- 
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ferred, since but few, if any, of the 
members of the national house at the 
present time are better qualified to 
take on the mantle of the great ex- 
pounder of the Constitution than Mr. 
McCall. Mr. McCall has also writ- 
ten the biography of Thadeus Stev- 
ens for the ‘‘American Statesman 
Series,’’ published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

At the present day when journal- 
ism has taken the place of oratory to 
so great a degree the printed word is 
a far more potent medium for the 
transmission of thought than the 
spoken word. By this means a 
man’s influence is broadened many 
fold. This was well exemplified in 
the life of the late Daniel Sharp 
Ford. If he had had oratorical tal- 
ents and the inclination to use them 
he would have wielded an influence 
over a limited number, but when 
his strong personality exerted itself 
through the Youth's Companion there 
was scarcely a home in the country 
that did not feel its power. 

Healthful in its mental and moral 
tone, this paper has probably done 
more than any other single agency to 
counteract the evil of cheap litera- 
ture. As its editor, Mr. Ford showed 
himself to be a man with but few peers 
in the journalistic world. We can do 
no better than to quote here from a 
characterization of his work in this 
capacity, published in the Com- 
panion shortly after his death: 

“Born in Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 
5, 1822, the child of godly parents in hum- 
ble circumstances, educated in the common 
schools, he was only a boy when he started 
out in life for himself by learning the printer’s 
trade. From his earliest manhood, by his 
energy, enterprise, industry, and far-sighted- 
ness, he gave promise of the eminence which 


he was to attain. At about the age of twenty- 
two he became a partner in a firm which owned 
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and published in Boston a religious weekly 
newspaper of high standing. Rigid self-edu- 
cation supplemented the learning acquired in 
the common schools, and made him a most 
useful and efficient assistant editor of the 
paper. . . . In1857, Mr. Ford and his part- 
ner bought the Youth's Companion from 
Nathaniel Willis, who had founded it, and had 
been its editor for thirty years. Thus for a 
time two papers were carried on side by side. 
But differences as to policy arose. Mr. Ford 
had an ambition to make each paper the leader 
in its own field; and his courage in adopting 
expedients and making expenditures to that 
end knew no limit. Ultimately it was seen to 
be wise for the partners to separate. The prop- 
erty was divided, and Mr. Ford became sole 
proprietor of the Youth's Companion, From 
that time forward until his death, Mr. Ford 
made the Companion the chief interest of his 
life. His mind was constantly on the alert to 
devise something new to interest or to instruct 
his readers. In the early days of his ownership 
of the Companion he carried his double bur- 
den of publication and editorship almost alone. 
He was at his editorial work at home hours be- 
fore breakfast, and at his business office as 
early and as long as any of his employés. As 
the scope of the paper broadened, and as the 
field of its popularity extended gradually over 
the whole country, he enlarged his corps of 
assistants in both departments, and organized 
it with scrupulous care, so that in case he 
should be temporarily or permanently unable 
to conduct the paper himself, it should suffer 
no harm. During the later years of his life, 
indeed, the end which he had constantly in 
view was to lay the foundations of the paper 
so broad and deep, and make it so secure upon 
them, that he might be sure of its steady, unin- 
terrupted, and successful continuance upon 
the course he had marked out for it. A man 
of different character might not have cared 
what became after his death of that which had 
brought him such success while he lived; but 
Mr. Ford worked for permanence, because he 
believed in the Companion and in its mission, 
and did not want its usefulness bounded by 
one short human life. His constant holding to 
account of his editors for errors in the min- 
utest details had reference not only to the pres- 
ent, but to the future; the current paper must 
indeed be perfect, but so must his assistants 
aim at perfection, for to them must he look to 
carry on the paper in future years. And in all 
departments this constant training went on, 
as each man needed it, with the result that the 
paper is now left in the hands of a body of men 
thoroughly imbued with his spirit and methods 
They received it from him asa sacred trust, and 
will hold it in its course as he himself would 
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have held it. The law of life is growth; and 
the Companion will grow, but it will be in the 
way he trained it to grow. Never a robust man, 
he was in later life an invalid ; and more than 
once an enforced abstention from business for 
a long period had tested the strength and the 
smoothness of running the machinery he de- 
vised. The men whom he thus trained have 
become heirs to a service he loved and hon- 
ored. The great bulk of his property he left 
for religious and charitable purposes; but the 
Companion itself remains with his partners. 
So long as he was fully in charge of the paper 
he was in the truest sense its chief editor. He 
could not—because he had neither the time nor 
the strength for the task—read all the stories 
before they were accepted; but when they 
were selected for publication by the assistant 
in charge of this work, they were submitted to 
him in type, and if one did not please him it 
was ruthlessly cancelled. The same was true 
of the miscellany and other parts of the paper ; 
his pencil was drawn firmly through any para- 





Daniel Sharp Ford 


Late Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 


graph that seemed to him dull or, for any rea- 
son, unsuitable. For the mental and moral 
growth of his readers, he held himself in the 
largest sense responsible. Over the 
mechanical departments of the paper he pre- 
sided with no less genius. All important mat- 
ters were submitted to him. No change of 
type, no revision of the system of head-lines, 
was adopted until he had studied and approved 
what was proposed. He also examined the 
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illustrations with a keen and practised eye. 
He was, during many years, the final arbiter 
in all matters of business. Fertile in plan and 
suggestion, he decided how and at what cost 
the periodical should be brought to public atten- 
tion, where and to what extent the Compan- 
zon might reach out to broaden its scope and 
increase its usefulness. He knew what was 
doing in every department, although he did 
not always regulate the minutie of the work. 
He never wholly gave up the business manage- 
ment, but latterly had left it more and more to 
the associates whom he had selected and 
trained.”’ 


Among those “‘ Fraters’’ who have 
occupied editorial chairs we find the 
late Hon. William Butterfield of the 
People and Patriot, Concord; William 
P. Hill, at one time associated with 
his father, Gov. Isaac Hill, and his 
brother, Hon. John M. Hill, in the 
publication of Hill's New Hampshire 
Patriot, and who afterwards edited 
the Portsmouth /ournal; Hon. 
the /ndepen- 


George G. Fogg, of 
dent, Concord; Rev. Amos Webster, 
of the Christian Era, Boston, Mass. ; 


Rev. Andrew A. Smith, founder of 
and for many years editor of the 
Free Baptist, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Hon. John Wentworth, who made 
his reputation as editor of the Chi- 
cago Democrat; Won. Harris M. 
Plaisted, who was for fifteen years 
editor of the Mew Age, Augusta, 
Me.; and Clarence B. Burleigh, who 
is now occupying the editorial chair 
of the Kennebec /ourna/, Augusta, 
Me., once occupied by the late Hon. 
James G. Blaine. 

In the defense .of their country 
members of the Social Fraternity 
have fought bravely through three 
of our national conflicts, the Mexi- 
can War, the Great Rebellion, and 
the Spanish War. It would be of 
interest, were it possible, to give in 
this connection the war record of all 
those members who thus bravely ac- 
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quitted themselves; but another has 
such a record in preparation, and we 
leave the task to him. 

But this article would be incom- 
plete without a reference to the mili- 
tary career of the gallant General 
Harrison Carroll Hobart, than whom 
none has a more honorable record. 
At the breaking out of the Great 
Rebellion he took a firm stand for 
the Union, became active in the re- 
cruiting service, raised a company in 
which he enlisted as a private, and 
being elected captain later he was as- 
signed to the Fourth Infantry. The 
regiment left Wisconsin for the front, 
but at Corning, N. Y., they were re- 
fused transportation by the railroad. 
After gaining permission from his 
superiors, Captain Hobart seized the 
first train coming over the road, at- 
tached the engine to the cars con- 
taining the troops and compelled the 
engineer to pull them into Elmira. 
The regiment was located in Mary- 
land until March, 1862, when it 
started for New Orleans with Gen- 
eral Butler. There it participated in 
the campaign that resulted in the 
capture of that city. The regiment 
was then in active service around 
Baton Rouge and Vicksburg for 
some time. August 14, 1862, Cap- 
tain Hobart was made lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twenty-first Wisconsin 
regiment and went to his command 
in Kentucky. The colonel being 
permanently disabled, he had full 
command. This regiment went into 
its first engagement under Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hobart at Murfreesboro, 
where it attacked and defeated 
Wheeler’s Confederate cavalry of 
3,500 men. General Rousseau paid 
him a glowing tribute in his report. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hobart was ac- 
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tively engaged with the Army of the 
Cumberland in all the hard fought 
battles of that army. At Chicka- 
mauga, while gallantly fighting to 
hold their ground, the remainder of 
the army was obeying orders to re- 
treat, which Lieutenant-Colonel Ho- 
bart had not received, and the gal- 
lant commander with about seventy 
of his men were made prisoners of 
war. Then followed incarceration in 
Libby prison, that place of torment 
in which so many brave Union men 
met their doom through starvation 
and pestilence. But this was not 
to be the fate of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hobart. A tunnel seventy feet in 
length and eight feet below the sur- 
face was dug, and one hundred and 
nine men under his leadership passed 
out, four months and ten days after 
his incarceration. About half of 
this number, including Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hobart, reached the Union 
lines. This was one of the most 
daring deeds of the war. He now 
returned to Wisconsin where he was 
given an ovation worthy of a man 
who had acquitted himself so gal- 
lantly. The legislature was then in 
session and upon their invitation he 
met an immense audience and re- 
lated his thrilling experiences at the 
front. Wherever he went he re- 
ceived the same honorable recogni- 
tion. At the expiration of his fur- 
lough, he rejoined his regiment in 
the field and received his commission 
as colonel. The regiment was now 


a part of Sherman’s advance upon 


Atlanta. It participated in the bat- 
tles of Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca, Dal- 
las, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Marietta, Chattahoochie, 
Peach Tree Creek, and the Capture 
of Atlanta. Then followed the march 
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‘‘from Atlanta to the sea.’’ At 
Savannah Colonel Hobart was pro- 
moted by President Lincoln, on rec- 
ommendation of General Sherman, 
brigadier-general by brevet for mer- 
itorious services. General Hobart 
now accompanied Sherman through 
the Carolinas toward Richmond, par- 
ticipating in the engagements of 
Averysboro, Bentonville, the Capture 
of Releigh, and others. After Lee’s 


surrender General Hobart, with his 
brigade, marched to Washington for 
the grand review of the Union armies. 
He was relieved of his command Jan- 
uary 8, 1865, by an order in ‘‘ high 
appreciation of the faithful, efficient, 
and energetic manner in which he 
discharged his duties.’’ 

Another gallant soldier of the 
Great Rebellion was General Harris 
Merrill Plaisted to whom reference 
has already been made. In 1861, 
when the crisis came, he raised a 
company in thirty days which was 
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assigned to the Eleventh Maine regi- 
ment as Company K. October 21 
he became lieutenant-colonel, and 
November 12 left for Washington, 
where he had special charge of the 
Officers’ School of Instruction in 





Gen. Harris M. Plaisted 


Ex-Governor of Maine. 


Tactics during the winter. May 12, 
1862, he was promoted to the colo- 
nelcy of the Eleventh regiment, and 
took part in the Siege of Yorktown, 
the Battle of Williamsburg, the Bat- 
tle of Fair Oaks, and the ‘‘ Seven 
Days’’ fighting before Richmond. 
In the summer of 1862, during a 
leave of absence of thirty days spent 
in Maine, he enlisted three hundred 
and twenty recruits in bis regiment. 
In 1863, he was transferred to the 
department of the South, where he 
commanded a brigade under General 
Gilmore, taking part in the memora- 
ble siege of Charleston. His regi- 
ment was again greatly depleted, and 
in February, 1864, he again returned 
to Maine and enlisted over three 


hundred recruits. April, 1864, Col- 
onel Plaisted was transferred with his 
brigade to Virginia, where he com- 
manded it in Grant’s great campaign 
of 1864-'65, against Richmond and 
Petersburg, during which his com- 
mand never moved to the front with- 
out him, and never failed to accom- 
plish what was set down for it to 
do. He was warmly commended by 
all his commanders for his gallant 
conduct during all the campaign. 
Besides the sieges of Petersburg and 
Richmond his brigade was engaged 
in fifteen battles. His old regiment, 
the Eleventh Maine, which consti- 
tuted a part of his brigade, had suf- 
fered heavily during these battles, 
and November 1, 1864, he obtained 
leave of absence and again recruited 
it to the number of over three hun- 
dred. General Plaisted was especi- 
ally proud of this regiment which he 
raised, recruited, and officered almost 
from the beginning. He was mus- 
tered out March 25, 1865, having 
attained the rank of major-general 
by brevet for ‘‘ gallant and meritori- 
ous conduct in the field.’’ 

Very many members of the Social 
Fraternity have entered the pulpit 
and have met with deserved success. 
Some are now preaching in large 
city churches, as, for example, Rev. 
Lewis Malvern of Portland, Maine, 
and Rev. Lewis Dexter of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. Rev. John Malvern, 
on account of ill health, has just 
retired from a successful pastorate at 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. The late 
Rev. Andrew A. Smith was also set- 
tled over a prosperous church at 
Minneapolis. Rev. Burton Minard is 
a prominent evangelist. Rev. Charles 
F. Penney, D. D., was for thirty-four 
years settled over the Free Baptist 
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church at Augusta, Maine, and bore 
an enviable name as a pastor, a 
preacher, and a man of God. Rev. 
Isaac N. Hobart, D. D., was agent 
of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. Rev. Edmund M. Vit- 
tum, D. D., is now pastor of a large 
church at Grinnell, Iowa. Rev. Oren 
B. Cheney, D. D., was a talented 
preacher as well as an educator. 
But by far the most distinguished 
divine within the ranks of the society 
was the Rev. Adoniram Judson Gor- 
don, for so many years the effective 
pastor of the Clarendon Street Bap- 
tist church, Boston. Born in New 
Hampton, April 19, 1836, the quiet- 
ness of this country town was very 
acceptable to his meditative nature. 
The near-by peaks of Hersey and the 
more distant rugged ranges of the 
White Mountains imparted strength 
of mind as well as of body. The 
picturesque landscape of the region, 
ever varying with the changing sea- 
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Rev. Edmund M. Vittum 


sons, developed within him the poetic 
faculty. In fact the environment was 
faultless for the making of a great 
preacher. As the young man grew 
to maturity, his sterling qualities 
of mind, body, and soul showed 
themselves. Dr. Gordon was, as 
a preacher, simple, modest, tender, 
fearless, and enthusiastic. In power 
of illustration he was most fertile. 
As a pastor he stood even higher 
than as a preacher. His parish was 
broad, including all who needed a 
spiritual friend. Indefatigable in his 
labors, but few men have accom- 
plished so much good in the world 
as he. 

As notable as has been the success 
of members of the Social Fraternity 
in all these other lines, it has been in 
the direction of politics that they 
have received the greatest honors. 
There is scarcely a town in the state 
which has not at some time hon- 
ored one of them. In both state and 
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Hon. Nahum J. Bachelder 


Secretary State Board of Agriculture. 


national governments they have held 
honorable places. It would take a 
volume to contain the merest men- 
tion of the careers of these men. 
Consequently we must pass over 
many such honored names as Hon. 
George E. Smith, president of thé 
Massachusetts senate during several 
recent sessions; Hon. James B. Ten- 
nant, of the present governor’s coun- 
cil in New Hampshire; Hon. Nahum 
J. Bachelder, secretary of the New 
Hampshire Board of Agriculture ; 
Hon. Asa P. Cate, a defeated candi- 
date of the Democracy, for governor 
of New Hampshire; Hon. William 
Butterfield and Hon. Ai B. Thomp- 
son, both of whom were secretary of 
state for New Hampshire; Hon. 
Jacob F. James, ex-mayor of Man- 
chester; Hon. Daniel S. Chase, ex- 
mayor of Haverhill, Mass.; Hon. 
Samuel K. Mason and Hon. Joseph 
Wentworth, respectively Liberal Re- 
publican and Prohibition candidates 


for governor of New Hampshire; 
Gen. Harrison Carroll Hobart, a 
leader in Wisconsin politics for more 
than half a century; Hon. William 
D. Baker, Hon. Samuel D. Felker, 
Hon. Frank B. Preston, Bradbury R. 
Dearborn, George S. Hoyt, Charles 
D. Thyng, and Charles B. Hoyt, all 
prominent in New Hampshire poli- 
tics in recent years; Hon. George G. 
Fogg, the distinguished United States 
senator from New Hampshire; and 
many others. We will speak briefly 
of the careers of Hon. John Went- 
worth, Hon. George W. Emery, Hon. 
Harris M. Plaisted, and Hon. Samuel 
W. McCall, as being typical of the 
class. 

Hon. John Wentworth was one of 
the most distinguished sons of the 
Granite state. He was born in Sand- 
wich, March 5, 1815. Among his 
ancestors were some of the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of New Hamp- 
shire during the Colonial and Revo- 
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lutionary periods. His early educa- 
tion was obtained in the academies 
at Gilmanton, Wolfeborough, New 
Hampton and South Berwick, Me. 
He was graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1836 and in 1867 that insti- 
tution conferred upon him the degree 
of LL. D. Immediately after gradua- 
tion he went to Chicago with the in- 
tention of studying law, but in less 
than one month after his arrival he 
had been offered and had accepted 
the editorial chair of the Chicago 
Democrat, at that time the leading 
newspaper of the Northwest. This 
position he filled for twenty-four 
years with signal ability. In 1843 
he was elected a member of congress, 
being the youngest man at that time 
in the national house. He was alter- 
wards reélected five times, serving his 
constituents faithfully and creditably. 
In 1857 he was elected mayor of Chi- 
cago, and again in 1860 he was placed 
in the same office. Here, too, he ac- 
quitted himself with much credit. 
He served in other capacities at va 
rious times, but during the latter part 
of his life refused to accept political 
positions. 

After leaving New Hampton, Hon. 
George W. Emery graduated from 
Dartmouth college, studied law in 
the office of Hon. Benjamia F. But- 
ler and Hon. Nicholas St. John 
Green, of Boston, and remained with 
them in the practice of law for sev- 
eral years. Sickness, however, neces- 
sitated a change of climate, and he 
went to Nashville, Tenn. Soon after 
his political career was begun. In 
the spring of 1870 he was appointed 
supervisor of internal revenue, and 
first had for his district the state of 
Tennessee. To this territory was 
afterward added the states of Ken- 


tucky, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, and Texas, making in all six of 
the Confederate states. At this time 
he had something more than 2,700 
men under him and had a standing 
order from the secretary of war to all 





Hon. George W. Emery 


Ex-Governor of Utah. 


commanders of the military posts in 
his district to render him all the as- 
sistance he required in enforcing the 
law in the collection of the revenue. 
The position of supervisor of internal 
revenue was held by him some five 
years. At the end of this time he re- 
signed, and a few months later Presi- 
dent Grant appointed him governor 
of Utah. The affairs of Utah at that 
time were in a turbulent condition 
and Mr. Emery was the fifth person 
appointed governor in five years. 
He remained there as governor long 
enough to hold three biennial ses- 
sions of the legislature. Governor 
Emery had the absolute veto and 
pardoning powers which were not 
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granted to other territorial governors. 
Consequently he was able, although 
the legislature was composed entirely 
of Mormons, to give the territory leg- 
islation in harmony with the states 
and other territories in everything 
except polygamous marriages. Upon 
his return from Utah, Governor 
Emery took up his residence in 
Marshfield, Plymouth county, Mass. 
There he has an interesting home 
overlooking the ocean and in sight of 
the Daniel Webster home, and many 
other places of historical interest. 
Gen. Harris M. Plaisted was a na- 
tive of Jefferson, having been born 
there November 2, 1828. His early 


preparatory training was at Lancas- 
ter academy, Lancaster; St. Johns- 
bury academy, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
and finally at New Hampton in 1849. 
In September of that year he en- 


tered Waterville college, and was 
graduated in 1853. Although he 
had met with remarkable success as 
a teacher during the years of his 
academic and collegiate training his 
natural bent was for the law. He 
therefore entered the law school of 
the University of Albany, and gradu- 
ated in 1855 with the highest honors 
of his class. His diploma admitted 
him to the New York bar, and one 
year later he was admitted to the 
Maine bar and began the practice of 
his profession in Bangor. In 1858, 
1859, 1860, he was a member of the 
staff of Gov. Lot M. Morrill. In the 
campaign of 1860, he took a promi- 
nent part, and in the dark days of 
the republic following the election of 
Lincoln and previous to his inaugu- 
ration he supported the cause of the 
Union with the enthusiasm of one 
wholly devoted. His military career 
has already been spoken of in a pre- 
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vious part of this article. After the war 
he became more prominent than ever 
in law and politics. He served in the 
legislatures of 1867 and 1868 as a mem- 
ber from Bangor. He was a delegate- 
at-large to the National convention of 
1868, held in Chicago. In 1873 he 
was elected attorney-general of the 
state in a contest in which he had 
several prominent opponents, includ- 
ing Hon. Thomas B. Reed. He was 
reelected in 1874, and again in 1875. 
His career as attorney-general was 
a creditable one. Among the cases 
which he tried were a number of the 
best known criminal cases that have 
come before the Maine courts. De- 
cember 1, 1875, General Plaisted re- 
signed his position as attorney-gen- 
eral to accept the office of congress- 
man from the Fourth Maine district 
to which he had been elected. He 
served in the Forty-fourth congress 
with marked success. His connec- 
tion with the ‘‘ Whiskey Frauds”’ 
investigation won him great ap- 
plause. It was he who cleared the 
public mind of all thought of General 
Grant’s connection with these frauds, 
although Grant’s reputation was at- 
tacked by a number of rival candi- 
dates for the presidency. In 1879 
General Plaisted left the Republican 
party, and in 1880 he was unani- 
mously nominated for governor by 
the opposition. He was elected by 
a vote of 73,770 to 73,544 for Daniel 
F. Davis and served two years. In 
1883 and 1889 he was the Democratic 
candidate for senator. 

Hon. Samuel W. McCall was born 
in East Providence, Pennsylvania, 
February 28, 1851, but when two 
years old he removed with his father 
to Illinois. He entered New Hamp- 
ton Institution in 1867 and gradu- 
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ated in 1870, being the valedictorian 
of his class. He entered Dartmouth 
college in 1870. He took an active 
interest in athletics and college jour- 
nalism, being one of the directors of 
the baseball team, president of the 
college boat club, and an editor of 
the Dartmouth Anvil, which was the 
largest college weekly then in exist- 
ence, and printed the first daily ever 
printed in an American college. Mr. 
McCall graduated in 1874 with the 
second average rank in a class grad- 
uating sixty-five to the degree of 
A. B., and he especially excelled in 
the classics. He studied law and 
when admitted to the bar began its 
practice in Boston about January 1, 
1876, and he has ever since had his 
office in that city. He was elected to 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1887 
and 1888, serving the latter year as 
chairman of the judiciary committee, 
which was the position of leader of 
the house. He introduced and the 
house passed a bill to restrict the 
use of money in elections, which was 
the first bill of that character that 
ever passed a legislative body in this 
country. He also introduced a meas- 
ure which finally passed, making 
sweeping changes in the laws relat- 
ing to imprisonment for debt, and 
effected one of the greatest practical 
reforms ever accomplished by a sin- 
gle statute in Massachusetts. He 
was elected a delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican convention in 1888, 
and made a speech in that body sec- 
onding the nomination of General 
Gresham to the presidency. Mr. 
McCall was reelected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature in 1891, and in 
1892 was nominated by the Repub- 
licans of the Eighth Congressional 
district for the national house of rep- 
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resentatives. At the last previous 
election the district was Democratic. 
His antagonist was Hon. John F. 
Andrew, who had been a member for 
two terms. After one of the most 
exciting campaigns ever held in Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. McCall was elected, 
and he has ever since represented 
the district in congress, having been 
elected for a fifth term. During his 
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Member of Congress from Massachusetts. 

congressional career he has served 
upon the committee on elections and 
judiciary, and is now a member of 
the most important committee of 
the house, that of ways and means. 
Placing the public weal before the 
fluctuating waves of public opinion, 
his career has been characterized by 
great independence. Several times 
he has obeyed the call of duty as he 
understood it, and has broken from 
his party. At the time the Porto 


Rican tariff bill was under considera- 
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tion, he presented an able minority 
report from the ways and means com- 
mittee. His speech on this subject 
is regarded as one of the ablest con- 
stitutional arguments of recent years. 
In speaking of the Social Fraternity 
Mr. McCall says: 

‘*The essential feature of its his- 
tory is, that during its long life it 
has been a strong educating force. 
If I might cite my own case as an 
illustration, I would say that there 
was no single feature of my school 
or college life which caused me to do 
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more good work or from which I re- 
ceived more benefit.’’ 

Hundreds of others stand ready to- 
give a similar testimony to its in- 
fluence. Upon the life of each the 
impress of the society has been left, 
strengthening them for the duties of 
life, and implanting in them an am- 
bition to live a life of usefulness. 
Thus the acts of its members become 
a part of the society life itself. May 
the benign influence of this noble 
organization never cease to be ex- 
erted for the good of mankind. 


OVER THERE. 


By Cyrus 


A. Stone. 


** Over the Alps lies our Italy.” 


Just over there, across the Alpine mountains, 
Beside the sunlit sea, 

With all its crystal streams and sparkling fountains, 
Lies our fair Italy. 


Sometimes, bewildered ’midst the doubts and changes 
Of each receding day, 

With faltering feet we climb the rocky ranges 
That rise along the way. 


But every height attained, the air grows clearer, 
The view more grandly fine ; 

And home, sweet home, is ever drawing nearer, 
That dear old home of mine. 


Its glowing lights in fadeless beauty blended, 
Gleam out across the tide ; 

And over there, with the last journey ended, 
I shall be satisfied. 





THE HERMIT THRUSH. 
By Edith L. Swain. 


The hills are draped in shadow, 
White-wreathing mists upfloat, 
From out the silent forest 
There rings a strange, clear note : 
No merry, mad outpouring 
Disturbs the sunset’s calm, 
But, mingling with the glory, 
The sweetest, holiest psalm. 
‘* Joy o’er woe triumphs,— 
Triumphs,— 
Joy o’er woe triumphs, 
Peace follows pain.’’ 


What means the strain so tender, 
So fraught with sweetest hope, 
And yet with ghosts of sorrows 
That through its fancies grope ? 
’T is heaven and earth commingling, 
’T is pity, love, and peace ; 
’T is banners after battles, 
’T is care and soft release. 
** Joy o’er woe triumphs,— 
Triumphs,— 
Joy o’er woe triumphs, 
Peace follows pain.’’ 


Saint John of birds, thou hermit, 
From close beside the throne, 
Beholding earth’s deep anguish, 
Interpreter alone 
Of love and sorrow blending, 
Sing on of robes washed white 
Through greatest tribulation,— 
Sing morn is born of night. 
‘* Joy o’er woe triumphs,— 
Triumphs,— 
Joy o’er woe triumphs, 
Peace follows pain.’’ 





REV. ATWOOD BOND MESERVEY, D. D. 


Rev. Atwood Bond Meservey, ex-principal of the New Hampton Literary Insti- 
tution, died at his home at New Hampton, February 20, the immediate cause be- 
ing a complicated disease of the kidneys. 

Dr. Meservey was born in Appleton, Me., September 30, 1831. His early 
education was obtained at a neighboring high school and at Kent’s Hill seminary, 
Kent’s Hill, Me. He attended Bowdoin Medical college one year, but decided to 
enter the ministry, and came to New Hampton to prepare for that profession. In 
1857 he was graduated from the institution, and three years later from the Biblical 
school then located there. He was afterwards connected with Andover Theologi- 
cal seminary and Brown university from the latter of which he received the degree 
of A. M. in 1862. He has since received the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and‘Doctor of Divinity, both from Bates college. 

He was ordained to the Free Baptist ministry in 1861 and was settled as pas- 
tor of the Meredith church, but in 1862 he became professor of mathematics and 
natural science at New Hampton Literary Institution. This position he held for five 
years, when he accepted the position of principal of Northwood seminary, North- 
wood, N. H. One year later he returned to New. Hampton to become principal of 
the institution, which position he held until he was succeeded in 1898, after thirty 
years of faithful service, by Prof. Frank W. Preston, A. M. 

He was the author of a series of text-books, including bookkeeping, banking, 
and political economy, which has had an extended use throughout the country. 
He also wrote two works of fiction, ‘“ Through Struggle to Victory ” and “ Drifting 
and Resisting.” 

He was married three times: first, in 1861, to Miss Elizabeth G. Bean, of Can- 
dia, who died in 1862; second, in 1871, to Mrs. Lovina S. Meade of Northwood, 
who died in 1880; and third, in 1883, to Miss Clara B. Fall, who died in 1887. 

He is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Willis S. Piper, of Pueblo, Col., and a son, 
Arthur B., who is now a student at New Hampton Literary Institution; also by 
Mrs. George W. Scribner, of Ashland, who was a daughter of his second wiie by a 
previous marriage, but who was brought up in his family. 


Dr. Meservey was one of the most prominent educators of the state during 
the thirty years of his principalship at New Hampton. 
of sound judgment, of phenomenal tact in school management, and of affable dis- 
position, he will be remembered and revered by the thousands of students who 
have come under his tuition. 


A man of marked ability, 
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COL. EBENEZER STEVENS. 


Col. Ebenezer Stevens died at his home in Meredith, Friday, February 15, 
1901. He was a native of Gilford, where he was born May 9g, 1810. He wasa 
descendant of Maj. Ebenezer Stevens, famed as an Indian fighter during the 
French and Indian war, while his maternal grandfather was Dr. Howe, a brother 
of Gen. Sir William Howe, commander of the British forces at Bunker Hill, and of 
Richard Howe, lord admiral of the British navy. Although connected so directly 
with the British cause, Dr. Howe fought on the American side at Bunker Hill. 

Colonel Stevens’s early education was obtained in the public schools and at 
Gilmanton academy. In early life he followed the trade of blacksmithing, but 
later he entered the general merchandise business at Meredith. In his younger 
days he was much interested in military affairs, and was colonel of the old Tenth 
regiment of state militia. 

He had been connected with several banking enterprises, among which was the 
Meredith Village Savings bank. He helped to organize this institution, and was 
one of its trustees at the time of his death. He was several times selectman of 
Meredith, his term of service inciuding those years when the town had the onerous 
burden of raising the state’s quota of soldiers for the War of the Rebellion. He 
was representative to the legislature in 1854—'55; a defeated candidate of the Re- 
publicans for state senator and for councillor; and one of the presidential electors 
who cast the vote of the state for Abraham Lincoln in 1860. 

He had been, since 1840, a member of the Free Baptist church at Meredith, 
and was for many years a trustee of the New Hampton Literary Institution. 

He was a justice of the peace for over fifty years and during this time tried 
many cases. Probably no other man in Belknap county has done more business 
in the probate court than Colonel Stevens. 


PROF JOHN P. MARSHALL. 


John Porter Marshall, A. M., professor of geology and mineralogy in Tufts 
college, and dean of the faculty, was born in Kingston, August 11, 1823, and died 
at College Hill, Mass., February 4, rgot. 

He prepared for college at the Kingston and Atkinson academies, and was- 
fitted to enter at sixteen years of age, but spent a year at work in a carriage fac- 
tory for the development of his physical powers; entered Yale in 1840, and gradu- 
ating among the first of his class in 1844. After graduation from Yale, Mr. Mar- 
shall began teaching. While in Danvers, Mass., he was visited by Dr. Charles H. 
Leonard, now of Tufts Divinity school, but then a member of the Chelsea school 
board, and soon afterward became principal of the Chelsea High school. He 
taught most successfully in Chelsea until he received the offer of a professorship 
in the new college, together with an wgent request that he would consent to lend 
his aid to the work of its establishment. After serious consideration he decided 
to accept the professorship, but did not at once give up his position in Chelsea, 
and this gave rise to the old saying, familiar to many of the early graduates at 
Tufts, that Professor Marshall taught the Chelsea High school in the morning and 
Tufts college in the afternoon. 
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Professor Marshall at first had charge of all the scientific work of the college. 
Later, as the college grew and new instructors were engaged, his burdens were 
gradually lightened until only mineralogy and geology remained. These branches 
he taught up to the time of his retirement in 1899, after a continuous teaching 
life with that institution of forty-five years. 

He was Dr. Ballou’s most active assistant in the work of organization, and for 
the year following Dr. Ballou’s death was acting president of Tufts. He was the 
first professor of the college to be appointed, and was the senior member as well 
as dean of the faculty. 

In November, 1853, he married Miss Caroline Clement of Chelsea, a beautiful 
and talented woman, who died four years ago. They had two children, a son and 
a daughter, the latter only surviving her father. During the Civil War, Professor 


Marshall spent two years in hospital service in the South. In 1872 being greatly 


in need of rest, he obtained leave of absence from the college, and spent fourteen 
months in England, Germany, and Italy. 

When he went to Tufts he brought with him a small private collection of min- 
erals and fossils. Through his earnest efforts this collection was enlarged, by gifts 
from various quarters, to its present splendid proportions, and as curator, the care 
of it always remained in his hands. 


REV. SYLVESTER A. PARKER. 


Rev. Sylvester Ames Parker, who died at Springfield, Vt., January 5, 1901, 
was a native of the town of Lempster in this state, born June ro, 1834, being a 
son of William B. and Amanda (Miner) Parker. He was educated in the schools 
of his native town, at Tubb’s Union academy, Washington, and at the Green 
Mountain Liberal Institute at South Woodstock, Vt., from which he graduated in 
1855. Hethen attended Tufts college for one term, and on May 10, 1856, was 
united in marriage with Nancy M. Green of Barnard, Vt. In 1857, with his wife 
he went to Warren county, Ga., where they had charge of Oak Grove academy for 
that and the following year, his wife dying there August 8, 1858. 

Returning to New England he continued his studies for the Universalist minis- 
try, to which he was ordained at Stowe, Vt., August 25, 1859, and was located 
there three years, being united in marriage July 8, 1860, with Mary A. Huntoon of 
Hyde Park, Vt., by whom he is survived. May 1, 1862, he removed to Bethel, 
Vt., where he ever after had his home, and where he was for sixteen years pastor 
of the Universalist church. He was for many years secretary of the Universalist 
convention of Vermont and the Province of Quebec, and was an active worker for 
the welfare of his denomination in all parts of the state. His death was the result 
of a stroke of apoplexy, which came to him while officiating at the funeral of a 
friend in Springfield. 


REV. STEPHEN G. ABBOTT. 
Rev. Stephen Gano Abbott, born in Bridgewater, Mass., November 9, 1819, 
died at Keene, February 15, 1go1. 
Mr. Abbott was the youngest of eight children of Rev. Samuel and Sarah 
(Rand) Abbott. When he was at the age of eight years his father removed to the 
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town of Bradford in this state. In addition to a common school education he se- 
cured the advantage of one term at New Hampton, and then attended the Liter- 
ary and Scientific Institution at Hancock, with a view to preparation for college, 
but was compelled to abandon the project of a college course to assist his father 
in a manufacturing enterprise upon which he had entered at Antrim, devoting his 
winters, however, to school teaching. 

In 1845 he decided to enter the ministry, and began the study of theology at 
the Baptist Theological Institution at New Hampton, where he graduated in 1848. 
He was ordained pastor of the Baptist church in Campton in 1849. His minis- 
terial career was confined largely to the assistance of feeble churches, and to work 
among the smaller parishes. He held pastorates in Meriden, Bradford, Antrim, 
Hinsdale, and Swanzey in this state; Windsor and Stamford in Vermont; Wollas- 
ton, Needham, and North Adams in Massachusetts. 

When the First regiment, New Hampshire Volunteers, was raised, at the out- 
break of the Rebellion, Mr. Abbott was made chaplain of the same, through the 
instrumentality of its commander, Col. M. W. Tappan, a personal friend. In this 
position, whose duties he faithfully discharged, he formed associations among the 
officers and men, which were always a source of gratification to him. He was one 
of the most popular officers in the command, and later wrote and published a very 
full history of the regiment. While a resident of Vermont, Mr. Abbott was twice 
chosen a member of the legislature. Jn 1871 he received from Bates college the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts. He was a trustee of Colby academy, New 
London, and was prominently identified with the educational institutions of the 
towns where he resided, as superintending committee, etc. In 1887, he was 
elected chaplain of the New Hampshire house of representatives. He was a 
member of the Masonic fraternity, and politically a Republican. 

Mr. Abbott’s last pastorate was at West Swanzey, where he went in 1883, and 
remained about six years. He removed thence to Wollaston, Mass., ana then to 
Keene, where he afterward resided. He preached frequently, and did other min- 
isterial and literary work, after he retired, his last sermon having been delivered at 
the Baptist church in Keene, in March, tgoo. 

Mr. Abbott, with two other ex-chaplains of the war,—Rev. John W. Adams and 
Rey. E. R. Wilkins—in 1899, organized the New Hampshire Association of Mili- 
tary Chaplains. 

On April 16, 1846, he was united in marriage with Sarah B., daughter of Dea. 
Moses and Abigail Cheney of Holderness, a sister of Rev. O. B. and of Hon. P. C. 
Cheney, who died December 26, 1897, in Keene. Their only child, with whom 


they had their home in their later years, is Hon. John T. Abbott of Keene, for- 


merly United States minister to Colombia, born in Antrim, April 26, 1850. 


HON. NATHANIEL HOLMES. 


Hon. Nathaniel Holmes, born in Peterborough, July 2, 1814, died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., February 2, tgo1. 

When ten years of age he commenced the study of Latin at the academy in 
Chester, Vt. He subsequently studied at Appleton academy, New Ipswich, and 
Phillips-Exeter, graduating from the latter in 1833, and from Harvard college in 
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1837. Upon graduating he went South and was employed as a private tutor in 
Maryland. Then he returned to Cambridge and spent a year at the Harvard Law 
school. In 1839 he was admitted to the bar in Boston. 
received the degree of A. M. 

He opened his first law office in St. Louis, in 1841. For the two succeeding 
years he was a partner of Thomas B. Hudson. During the years 1846-—'53 his 
brother, Samuel A. Holmes, was his partner. In June, 1865, he was appointed 
one of the judges of the supreme court of Missouri. He held the office till 1868, 
when he resigned to accept the royal professorship in the Harvard Law school. 


Three years later he resigned this office and returned to the practice of law in St. 
Louis. 


Twenty years later he 


About ten years later he came East again, and purchased his home in Cam- 
bridge, where he had since lived, working at his books, or not working at all. 

In 1856 Judge Holmes helped to organize the Academy of Science of St. 
Louis, and later he served as vice-president and as corresponding secretary. He 
had been a fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences since 1870. 

He was a confirmed Baconian. In 1866 he published a work entitled “ The 
Authenticity of Shakespeare.” This book had a large sale, running to the third 
edition. He was also the author of a book on * Philosophy of the Universe.” He 
considered his best book to be “ Realistic Idealisms in Philosophy,” issued in 
1888. r 

Judge Holmes understood many languages, and was especially proficient in 
Latin. As a lawyer he stood very high. He was regarded, when in his prime, as 
one of the leading jurists of the country. His remains were brought to his native 
town of Peterborough for interment. 


HON. WILLIAM H. HAILE. 


Hon. William Henry Haile, ex-lieutenant governor of Massachusetts, and one 
of the best known public men of the state, died at his home in the city of Spring- 
field, February 13, 1901, from chronic Bright’s disease. 

Mr. Haile was born in the town of Chesterfield, in this state, September 28, 
1833, being the son of the late William Haile, governor of New Hampshire in 
1857-58, and remoying with the family to Hinsdale, while in infancy, where his 
father engaged extensively in manufacturing. 

After graduating from the Hinsdale public schools he prepared for college in 
Kimball Union academy, Meriden, passed a year and a half at Amherst, and then 
entered Dartmouth college, from which he was graduated with the highest honors 
in 1856, being a classmate of the late Gov. B. F. Prescott, and of Judge Caleb 


Blodgett. He then went to Springfield, where he studied law, and was admitted © 


to the bar. For a short time he practised law in Bostcn, after which he returned 
to Hinsdale to engage in the manufacture of woolen goods. He became a partner 
of his father and Mr. Frost, under the firm name of Haile, Frost & Co. The busi- 
ness was afterward transferred to a corporation called the Haile & Frost Manu- 
facturing company, of which Mr. Haile was the president, and continued until his 
death, although he removed to Springfield in 1872, where he became identified 
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with various prominent business industries and enterprises, and was also, for sev- 
eral years past, president of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers. 
While residing in Hinsdale Mr. Haile represented that town in the New Hamp- 
shire legislature in 1865 and 1866, and again in 1871. In 1881 
mayor of Springfield. In 1882, and again in 1883, 
Hampden district in the Massachusetts senate. 


he was chosen 
he represented the First 
In 1889 he was elected lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, on the ticket with John Q. A. Brackett for governor— 
another native of New Hampshire. In the following year he was again elected, 
though Governor Brackett was defeated by Hon. W. E. Russell, and again in 1891, 
when Charles H. Allen ran for governor on the Republican ticket, and was also 
defeated by Governor Russell, Mr. Haile was elected for a third term. In 1892, 
however, when nominated himself by the Republicans for governor, he was de- 
feated by Governor Russell, who was again the Democratic candidate. 

Mr. Haile was an active member of the First Congregational church of Spring- 
field, and held office both in the church and parish. 


He was a member of the 
Winthrop club for many years. 


He was married in January, 1861, to Amelia L. Chapin of Springfield, who sur- 


vives him, with two children, a daughter and son,—Mrs. Cheney Calkins and 
William C. Haile. 


GORDIS D. HARRIS. 


Gordis D. Harris, born in Chesterfield, October 29, 1824, died in Keene, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1gol. 

Mr. Harris was educated in the common schools an Chesterfield academy. 
He located in Fitchburg, Mass., in 1845, where he was for several years a carpen- 
ter and builder. In 1851 he commenced his career as a railroad contractor, first 
building depots, turn-tables, etc., and soon commenced building railroads, later 
being associated with his brother, Broughton D., of Brattleboro, Vt., in the firm of 
Harris Bros. & Co., general contractors for railroads and public works. He was 
engaged in the construction of Chateroi & Kentucky, the Brattleboro & Whitehall, 
the St. Louis, Jerseyville & Springfield, and the Pittsburg, McKeesport & Taughio- 
geny railroads. 

In May, 1864, Mr. Harris went to California, where he became a resident, re- 


maining on the Pacific slope until 1872. He spent most of his time east of the 


Sierras, prospecting and mining. In 1870 he discovered in the Pilot Knob range 
in the western part of Utah. the valuable Tecoma mines, rich in silver and lead, 


which were worked for two years and then sold to Messrs. Howland and Aspin- 
wall of New York. 


Returning to New Hampshire, Mr. Harris took up his abode 
in Keene, where he ever after had his home, though carrying on work as a con- 
tractor in different parts of the country for several years. 

In politics Mr. Harris was a Whig and Republican, casting his first presidential 
vote for General Taylor. He represented Chesterfield in the legislature in 1873, 
and Keene in 1881. He was a Unitarian in his religious belief, and was a liberal 


contributor to the church. He was a member of the Lodge of the Temple, A. F. 
and A. M., of Keene. 
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WILLIAM PICKERING HILL. 


William Pickering Hill, eldest son of Isaac and Susan (Ayer) Hill, born in 
Concord, October, 1819, died at Denver, Col., February 17, 1901. 

Mr. Hill was educated at New Hampton Institute, Phillips-Exeter academy, 
and Harvard and Dartmouth colleges, graduating from the latter in 1839, in the 
same class with Judge Sylvester Dana of Concord, Rev. Dr. O. B. Cheney, late 
president of Bates college, and the late Hon. Geo. G. Fogg. 

Upon graduation from college, Mr. Hill successively read law and _ studied 
medicine, but in preference to either profession he joined his father and _ his 
brother, John M., in the publication of the Farmer's Monthly Visitor and the New 
Hampshire Pa/riot. He continued in this from 1840—'47. 

In the fall of the latter year he purchased the New Hampshire Gazeffe in 
Portsmouth, which he published until 1851, printing for a time the first one-cent 
daily paper in New Hampshire. Subsequently Mr. Hill did a variety of journal- 
istic work as a reporter and correspondent in different cities and sections of the 
Union. After 1874 he spent about ten years in Vermont, most of the time as an 
assistant of Hiram Atkins, publisher of the Argus and Patriot at Montpelier. 

During the administrations of Pierce and Buchanan, he was a clerk in the Bos- 
ton naval office, being appointed by Col. Charles G. Greene in 1853, and removed 
by Amos Tuck in 1861. 

Mr. Hill was married to Clara Ann, daughter of John West, October 26, 1843. 
Of five children, three survive: Isaac William of Concord; Mrs. Anna Montgom- 
ery Williams, wife of Robert R. Williams of Pitkin, Col.; and Mrs. Susan Ayer 
Lyford, wife of Hon. James O. Lyford of Concord. 


HON. CHARLES J. GILMAN. 


Charles J. Gilman, born in Exeter, February 26, 1824, died in Brunswick, Me., 
February 5, 1got. 

He was the third son of the late Capt. Nathaniel Gilman, and was educated at 
Phillips-Exeter academy. He studied law with the late Gen. Gilman Marston, 
and at the Harvard Law school, completing his studies in 1850, in which year he 
was chosen a member of the New Hampshire legislature, but removed to Bruns- 
wick, Me., the same year, where he married Alice McKean Dunlap, a grand- 
daughter of Dr. Joseph McKean, the first president of Bowdoin college. 

In 1851 he was elected to the Maine legislature, in both branches of which he 
afterward repeatedly served. Two years later he was nominated to congress from 
the Second Maine district, but was defeated. He was again nominated in 1856, 
and elected. He served only one term, positively declining a renomination. He 
was also prominently mentioned as a candidate for governor, but he gave his 
friends no encouragement. He was, nevertheless, active in politics, being succes- 
sively a member of the Whig and Republican state committees, and a favorite 
speaker in every campaign. In 1860 he was a delegate to the convention at Chi- 
cago, which nominated Abraham Lincoln for the presidency. 

He subsequently became interested in railroad and other public enterprises, 
and was long active in business life. He is survived by a widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 


———_—_——_— 
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HIS EXCELLENCY CHESTER B. JORDAN 


Governor of New Hampshire. 





